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RANCES CLARKE SAY- 
ERS’ review of Compton's 
for the September 15 issue 

of Library Journal makes further 
comment from me seem unneces- 
sary and inadequate. The real 
test of the quality of our encyclo- 
pedia is its value to boys and girls. 
Mrs. Sayers knows children—their present 
reference needs, their personal interests, 
preferences, and hobbies. Calmly and ob- 
jectively she subjected every feature of 
Compton’s to these young readers for their 
verdict. Did the encyclopedia answer their 
questions? Was it written to meet their 
understanding? Were the arrangement and 
index convenient? Were children’s natural 
interests and hobbies given sufficient con- 
sideration? Did the page style and pictures 
please them? That the verdict was highly 
favorable not only adds to the pride which 
we at Compton's take in our encyclopedia 
—it helps the morale of every officer, edi- 
tor, writer, and sales representative. We 
have all set our chins a little more firmly. 
No matter what the stress of this war 
brings in the way of hardships and handi- 
caps, we can never let these boys and 
girls down! 


% * o 


Tn new 30-page Compton article, 
“The Nation at War, Shaping Vic- 
tory on the Home Front’”’ covers every 
phase of governmental and civilian activity 
which has a bearing on the war. We have 
reprinted the article in pamphlet form as a 
part of our contribution to the war effort. 
Single copies for library reference use will 
be sent free upon request. 





omment 


URING September I vis- 
D ited libraries in many of 

the cities and larger towns 
on the west coast. This was my 
first visit in most of these libraries 
in three years, and I was much 
impressed with the calm and efh- 
cient way in which librarians are serving 
through this strenuous war period. In the 
children’s departments the polite, studious 
Japanese children have been replaced by 
children of defense workers, both white 
and colored, many of whom have never 
used a library before. These children bring 
new problems in reading guidance and dis- 
cipline to departments which are for the 
most part handicapped by shortages in 
book budgets and staff. 


Adult departments too feel the strain of 
an adjustment which is scarcely compre- 
hended unless you arte on the ground. 
Owners of factories are calling on tech- 
nical departments for information which 
will help them to convert their plants to 
the production of commodities for which 
they can still obtain necessary materials. 
War information centers with thousands of 
pamphlets and clippings are taking over 
space formerly occupied by departments 
less essential during the emergency. 


School libraries are taxed to the utmost 
to supply materials for courses of study 
which have been radically changed since 
schools closed in the spring. Books won't 
win the war, of course, but in these west 
coast areas one feels very strongly that it 


couldn’t be won without them. 
L. 3% 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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789p. buckram 
5520 books listed 
1000 juveniles 


A Subject Index to Fiction 


SELECTION: Books recommended by their inclusion in the Fiction Catalog are 
selected by many librarians in collaboration with the editors. 


RANGE: All types of fiction are included: novels, historical romances, short story 
collections, mysteries, Westerns, juveniles, etc. 


SUBJECTS: The catalog is primarily a subject index to fiction. The majority of 
books are entered under three or more subjects. Many have ten or more. 
Anthony Adverse, for example, is entered under sixteen subjects. Wherever 
practicable the subjects disclose the locale and the time of the story. 


ForM OF ENTRY: A book is listed by author, title and subjects. Birth and death 
dates for authors are given; also, publishers, copyright date, paging, illustra- 
tions, series and price. 


For First PURCHASE: About 1150 books are starred and about one-third of 
these are double-starred. Starred books are especially recommended. 


JUVENILES: Over 1000 titles are marked “y”. These were especially selected for 
the 14 to 20 age group. 


UsEs: For purchasing; a balanced list of 5520 books selected by a group of ex- 
perts in various library fields—For reference workers and readers’ advisers; 
a bibliographic tool that furnishes many leads (annotations give the general 
outline and significance)—For English teachers and school librarians; to com- 
pile quickly worth while supplementary reading lists—For discarding and re- 
placing; the Catalog is invaluable—For courses in book selection; the Catalog 
is the perfect example. 





SUPPLEMENTS: Purchasers of this main volume will receive annual supplements, 
without charge, for four years. 


PRICE: The Fiction Catalog is sold on the “service basis.” The enrollment de 
termines the price for school libraries, for public and special libraries the 
determining factors are income and book fund. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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The New 
SUBJECT GUIDE TO 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


Herbert §. Hirshberg 


describes how more than 1200 books can be used to answer 
common reference questions about 240 subjects. The scope of 
this new-style reference handbook is indicated by some of the 
“subject units” treated. Here is a random selection of 46 of them: 


Abbreviations Knots and splices 
Acoustics Library resources 
Air-Conditioning Medical terms and topics 
Alphabet Missions 
Antiques Money 
Art prices Occupations 
Art terms and topics Phonograph records 
Authorship Pictures 
Awards, medals, and honors Plastic materials 
Battles Platforms, Political 
Best books Printers’ marks 
Bible characters Religion 
Business and legal forms Rhymes 
Characters in literature Statistics 
Civil service examinations Summer camps 
Club programs Thermometers 
Consumer education Theses 
Cost of living Time 
Documents, Historical Trade names 
First facts Treaties 
Food Welding 
Forms of address World War I 
Harbors Youth 

259p. $4.00 


Just published: 
Resources of New York City Libraries 
by R. B. Downs. 442p. $4.50 


To appear in November: 
Public Documents and World War Il 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CHICAGO 
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LIBRARIANS 


These books should be on your 
shelves for the duration. 








RUBBER, PLASTICS AND RESINS 


Chemin and Technology of Rubber—by Carroll C. Davis and John T. Blake. 
Cc. S. Monograph 


sea of Rubber—Edited by Prof. Dipl.-Ing K. Memmler—Translated by R. F. 
Dunbrook & V. N. Morris 


Latex, Its Occurrence, Collection, Properties and Technical Applications—by 
Ernst A. Hauser 


Polymerization and its Applications in the Fields of Rubber, Synthetic Resins, 
and Petroleum—by Robert E. Burk, Howard E. Thompson, Archie J. Weith 
and Ira Williams. A. C. S. Monograph 


Chemistry of Synthetic Resins—Set in 2 Volumes—by Carleton Ellis 
Chemistry of Synthetic Surface Coatings—by William Krumbhaar 
Plastics and Molded Electrical Insulation—by Emile Hemming 


Casein and Its Industrial Applications—by Edwin Sutermeister and Frederick L. 
Browne. A. C. S. Monograph 


Systematic Survey of Rubber Chemistry—by Clayton W. Bedford and Herbert 
A. Winkelmann 


PETROLEUM, FUELS AND LUBRICANTS 


isomerization of Pure Hydrocarbons—by Gustav Egloff, George Hulla, and V. 
Komarewsky. A. C. S. Monograph 


Chemical Refining of Petroleum—by Vladimir A. Kalichevsky and Bert Allen 
Stagner, Second Edition, A. C. 8S. Monograph 
Chemistry of Petroleum Derivatives—by Carleton Ellis Volume I 
Volume II 


sesey ae of Refining Lubricating Oils—by Viadimir A. Kalichevsky. 
. Monograph 


vsadsiaitnn Greases: Their Manufacture and Use—by E. N. Klemgard 


Conversion of Petroleum, Production of Motor Fuels—Thermal & Catalytic 
Processes—by A. N. Sachanen 


Motor Fuels: Their Production and Technology—by Eugene H. Leslie 

Shale Oil—by Ralph H. McKee. A. C. S. Monograph 

The Reactions of Pure Hydrocarbons—by Gustav Eglioff. A. C. S. Monograph 

Physical Constants of Hydrocarbons—by Gustav Egloff. A.C. S. Monograph 
Volume I 
Volume II 


Catalysis—Iinorganic and Organic—by Sophia Berkman, Jacque C. Morrell and 
Gustav Egloff 


Emulsions and Foams—by Sophia Berkman and Gustav Egloff 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


We Need Vitamins—by Walter H. Eddy and G. G. Hawley 

What are the Vitamins—by Walter H. Eddy 

Minerals in Nutrition—by Z. T. Wirtschafter 

Outlines of Food Technology—by H. W. von Loesecke 

The Vitamins—by H. C. Sherman & 8S. L, Smith. A. C. S. Monograph 
Mineral Metabolism—by A. T. Shohl. A. C. S. Monograph 


Animal As a Converter of Matter and Energy—by Henry P. Armsby & C. 
Robert Moulton. A. C. S. Monograph 
Marine Products of Commerce, Their Acquisition, Handling, Biological Aspects 


and the Science and Technology of Their Preparation and Preservation— 
Donald K. Tressler npiemitiiend 


Send for complete book catalog “Let’s Look it Up” 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
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Make your Literary “Treasures available anywhere 


. 
Erdal Troan 
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...ON DU PONT MICROCOPY FILM! 


RIGINAL DOCUMENTS are 

vital for bringing our history to 
life. Yet too often their availability is 
limited by fragility, by the red-tape 
of “loans” and by the high cost of 
photostats or transcriptions. 


But you can make the original docu- 
ment with all of its life-like qualities 
available everywhere—to teacher and 
students, to writers and researchers— 
on Du Pont Microcopy Film! News- 
paper files and rare books, too, can 
be made more available. 


Minimum cost is assured by this film. 
This means maximum reduction in 
size without significant loss of detail. 
For instance, a 100-ft. roll of 35 mm. 





"€6.u. 4 pat off 


BETTER THINGS for 





BETTER 


Microcopy Film records more than 
800 pages of documents. 


Eyestrain is avoided by the high in- 
herent contrast of Microcopy Film. It 
makes printed or written documents 
easy to read on projection. Contrast 
can be modified to reproduce pictures 
and other “continuous tone” subjects. 


The “safety” base of Du Pont Film 
is designed to insure permanence. The 
emulsion is specially treated to resist 
scratches and abrasions. The film is 
fully panchromatic to allow filtering 
out the stains and discoloration of old 
documents, or to prevent loss of tone 
values in the black-and-white copy- 
ing of colored subjects. 


EtVtrs .. 


-_THROUGH 


ee 
See 


Available in any 
standard length roll— 
either unperforated or 
perforated — one or 
both sides. E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Photo 
Products Department, 
Wilmington, Del. 


IN MICROCOPY FILM 


CHEMISTRY 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


Avon, Doyle, and Trollope 


| bgpatiee eee enough, several of the most news- 
worthy items that have emerged from literary 
quarters in the last few weeks have had nothing 
whatsoever to do with the Japanese, the Nazis, or 
the prosecution of the war. The first of them con- 
cerns the “W. Shaks—” signature that the Folger 
Shakespeare Library discovered on the title page 
of Archaionomia, a book of Anglo-Saxon laws 
written by William Lambarde, printed in 1568. 
The signature is said to be very faint, but ultra 
violet and infra-red photographs bring out some- 
thing like “er,” “ere,” or “ear” at the end of the 
name. In a hand that is believed to be earlier 
than the eighteenth century appears this note (also 
on title page): “Mr. William Shakespeare lived at 
Number 1 Little Crown Street Westminster. N.B., 
near Dorset Steps, St. James Park.” The signa- 
ture, naturally, antedates the comment. Dr. Giles 
E. Dawson states that the many Shakespeare for- 
geries belong to the past fifty or sixty years; and 
this, therefore, looks like no work of a forger. 
Nothing, as yet, has been learned about the Lon- 
don address. But the opinion of those who have 
examined the signature is bad news to the 
Baconians. 


The second upset concerns the unpublished 
Sherlock Holmes story found by Adrian Conan 
Doyle, son of the late writer, in an old trunk. It 
is called “The Man Who Was Wanted,” and is 
said to have been written a few years before the 
author's death. Hesketh Pearson, who is working 
on a life of Sir Arthur, thinks it a “very feeble” 
story and advises against publication. But it would 
take more than a badly written tale to choke out 
the kind of hero-worship that has long been lav- 
ished on Sherlock Holmes. And it would seem 
that Vincent Starrett was amply justified in asking, 
when the silencing verdict was given out, “In 
Heaven's name, why?”’ 


A third disturbance, reported a month ago in 
this column, comes up again with the appearance 
of several “character witnesses.” Muriel R. Trol- 
lope, granddaughter of Anthony Trollope (who 
has been under short-term criticism for the writing 
of a whimsical note to one Dorothea Sankey), 
has little sympathy for those who have tried to 
read any seriousness into the letter. “Does a 
man,” she asks, “express pride in his affectionate 
wife's good health (knowing, as he must have 
done, that she was an exceptionally strong woman) 
when seeking to unite himself at some unknown 
remote date with another woman?” And Michael 
Sadleir, Trollope’s authorized biographer, states 
that the letter itself is a perfectly genuine one, 
but, he points out, “its phraseology and peculiar 
formality are so utterly out of character with 
Trollope’s style that it was surely written either 
to a child or as part of an elaborate adult joke.” 
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Varying Fortunes 


Theodore Dreiser, after criticizing Britain's war 
effort, was barred from the making of public 
speeches or statements in Canada. According to 
the press, Dreiser had said that he “would rather 
see the Germans” than English aristocracy in 
Britain. This, he contended several days later, 
was a “misquotation.” J J J Among the three 
Japanese propagandists indicted on October 6 by 
the Federal grand jury in Brooklyn was Joseph 
Hilton Smyth. The indictment charges that the 
defendants accepted money from the Japanese to 
publish periodicals containing Japanese propa- 
ganda; and foremost in this category was The 
Living Age, bought from its former publishers by 
the Japanese. 

Hermann Rauschning, once a confidant of Adolf 
Hitler, testified recently in prosecution efforts to 
prove that nine Friends of Progress (Los Angeles 
isolationist group) defendants followed the policy 
laid down he German Fuehrer for political 
conquest of the United States. He recounted a 
private conversation with Hitler in 1933 in which 
the Nazi leader shouted that America would never 
go to war again because of domestic troubles. 
& 3% J Clare Boothe (formally and politically, 
Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce) won the Republican 
nomination for Representative in the Fourth Con- 
necticut Congressional District by a vote of 84 to 
2. “I accept this nomination,” said Mrs. Luce, “as 
eagerly as I sought it.” Winning the war, she con- 
tended, is “today's only campaign issue.” 3 J J 
Oliver La Farge has been appointed special con- 
sultant to the Army Air Transport Command. 
& % SS Ralph ingersoll was promoted, late in 
September, from staff sergeant to first lieutenant. 

Larry Allen, AP war correspondent who estab- 
lished the press box aboard warships and won the 
current Pulitzer Prize for international reporting, 
was reliably reported to have fallen into enemy 
hands during the British Commando raid on 
Tobruk on September 13. 3% J J Donald Day, 
former Stockholm correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune, has gone from Sweden to Finland where 
he has enlisted in the Finnish Army. 


Conviction and Tradition 


Pearl Buck was more than indignant over mis- 
representations, in the press, surrounding the India 
question—phrases out of context, hasty reporting, 
etc. American belief that British policy in India 
can really be successful is, she reiterated, nothing 
but an indication of “fantastic optimism.” India's 
people, she believes, can scarcely be brought to 
our side by any policy of repression. She hit 
hard against the old ag ors argument. 
“Why,” she asked, “should we demand in India 
a unity which is not to be found in any large 
country in the world. . . .?” 

(Continued on page 176) 
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THUMBS 
UP! 


by Rutherford 
Montgomery 


Two daring American fliers 
join the Marines for action 
and get it! For the Japs 
have bombed Pearl Harbor 
and the flying companions 
are in the thick of the 
fight over the Philippines. 
How they manage to 
“Keep ’Em Flying” is a 
story of timely hair-raising 
adventure. (12 years and 


HURRICANE YANK 
by Rutherford Montgomery 


Kelly Maynard, American pilot flying a Hurricane 
with the R.A.F., sees the plane of his friend go down 
in a fight over the English Channel and believes it 
has crashed. Then the secret flight into France and 


escape in a German plane begin this Yank’s hard- 
$2.00 


fighting adventures. 


CHOOKY 
by Lucille Wallower 


In this simple, homely story, Susie, a little Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch girl, finally is allowed to keep the little 
black “Chooky,” a lame chick, as her very own Pe 
Illustrated in color by the author. (7 to 10). . $2.00 


THE CHAINED BEAR and 
OTHER ANIMAL TALES 


by Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


A collection of 17 short stories humorously written as 
told to the author by his childhood New oe ome 
cook, Old Ann. She tells of The Owl Call, The Seven 
Sleepers and many other delightful ones. Illustrated 
by Jacob Bates Abbott. (6 to 10 years). $2.00 


THE MYSTERY OF MAGNOLIA 
BEACH 
by Ruby Lorraine Radford 


Madge comes home from boarding school to find mys- 
terious events happening on their sea-island planta- 
tion. With her brothers, Roger and Dick, they dis- 
cover a smuggler’s ship, boldly go aboard and find the 
men have been hauling valuable phosphate from their 
father’s land. Illustrated by Harvé Stein. (10 to 16 
years). $2.00 





SIGURDUR IN ICELAND 
by Alida Visscher Shinn 


A new McKay photographic book for grades 
3 to 4. The story of American born Sigurdur 
and _ his trip to visit his grandparents in Ice- 
land gives up-to-the-minute information on this 
important lend. 50c. 














PETER PAINTER 
AND THE HOLIDAYS 
by Frank Martin Webber 
This especially for 


Christmas time, New Year’s, Easter and 4th of 
July. Pictures by Vera Neville. (6 to 8 years). 
1. 


little elf uses his mage 











THREE SMART SQUIRRELS 


AND SQUEE 
by Margaret Friskey 


What can be done with a little squirrel who forgets 
where his nuts are buried? Chatterbox, Chubby-Chunk 
and Timothy are three smart squirrels who think of a 
el to help Squee remember. Pictures by lie 


OPEN DAILY 
by 
Aldarilla S. Beistle 


Pictures by 
Mary Alice 


Things begin to happen 
at Juniper Junction 
when Spike finds an 
“Angel” to help them 
make their zoo the 
finest in all the world. 
Junior Literary Guild 
Selection. (9 to 11 
years). $2.00 


PEWEE THE MOUSEDEER 
by Hendrik de Leeuw 


East Indian legends about the br’er rabbit of the 
Malayan jungle. Illustrated. .25 


BAXTER BEAVER 
by Letitia Chaffee 
Pictures by Roberta Paflin 


Baxter is a beaver who wants to play all day. 
happens is a cute story with a clever moral, 


THE PANTRY FAMILY 
THE SEWING BOX FAMILY 


by Isabel Proudfit 
Pictures by Caroline Whitehead 


What 
4 to 8. 
$1.00 


Amusing stories about 
everyday objects. 4 to 
6. Each 50c. 


LAUGHS 
WITH 
LITTLE 
LULU 
by Marge 


60 cartoons of the 
little imp who appears 


in the Post. 8 years 
and wp. $1.00 Zoe 


Send for our NEW 1942 CATALOGUE listing these and many 
other books for children 
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FICTION 


Author Title Points 
1. Elizabeth Chevalier, Drivin’ Woman ..... 168 
2. Franz Werfel, Song of Bernadette 159 
3. Marguerite Steen, The Sum Is My Undoing 118 
4. Henry Bellamann, Kings Row ............ 113 
5. Rachel Field, And Now Tomorrow ...... 109 
6. Helen MacInnes, Assignment in Brittany .. 73 
7. John Steinbeck, The Moon Is Down 62 
8. Eric Knight, This Above All ....... sao 
9. Leo Tolstoi, War and Peace ....... ieee 
0. Stephen Longstreet, The Gay Sisters ....... 35 


month. 
in the same order as last month. 


Little Town on the Prairie, Laura 1. Wilder. 


CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


{According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-four cities *) 


COMMENT: Drivin’ Woman has worked its way into first place from third in October with Song of Berna 
dette dropping into second. War and Peace is back in the running after having dropped out for a 

Fe Gay Sisters is the only addition to the fiction list. The fo 

hree new titles on this list are Last Train from Berlin, See 

Private Hargrove, and The Coming Battle of Germany. 


CHILDREN’S Books: The most popular are: Matchlock Gun, Walter Edmonds, Snow Treasure, Marie 
McSwigan, Make Way for Ducklings, Robert McCloskey, Ginger Lee: War Nurse, Dorothy Deming, 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 
Indianapolis. Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisvil 
City, Newark, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Seattle, and Toronto. 


NONFICTION 


Author Title Points 


. Elliot Paul, The Last Time I Saw Paris ... 
. Ilka Chase, Past Imperfect 

3. W. M. a. ashington Is Like That 

. Alexander P. Seversky, Victory Through 

PI a Ga 0 a oo ap 0 bao Shae Wn ee eho ne 

; Quagie Reynolds, Only the Stars Are Nex- 

. Howard K. Smith, Last Train from Berlin 

. Esther Forbes, Paul Revere and the World 

PO TRE, ots, einen 

8. Harry W. Flannery, Assignment to Berlin 

9. Marion Hargrove, See Here, Private Har- 


BLOVE on caececceseseeesssesecescssceess 
10. William B. Ziff, The Coming Battle of 


Germany ..... 40 


ur leading nonfiction titles appear 
e 


re, 


le, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York 











(Continued from page 174) 

Harold Laski answered the New York Times’ 
attack on his New Statesman article of July 11. 
He was anxious to leave a clear impression of the 
necessity for the fullest cooperation between the 
Left and the Right—if democracies are to survive 
the threat of Hitlerism. But this cooperation, he 
explained, must come not on terms approved solely 
by the Right. At best that could get us nothing 
more than a military victory; and all the problems 
that made it necessary to wage a war would re- 
main unsolved. “To destroy the counter-revolution 
[Hitlerism] its opponents need a revolutionary 
idea. For the business of war is to break the will 
of your enemy, and your endurance depends on 
your power to arouse hope and exhilaration in the 
masses.” 


Police Gazette 


The National Police Gazette, once indispensable 
in barber shops, was barred from the mails by the 
Post Office Department in an order made public 
on September 20, on grounds of obscenity. 


DIED: 


SEPTEMBER 3. Will James, author and painter; 
at Hollywood, Calif.; fifty. James, whose Smoky 
won the John Newbery Medal in 1926, was born 
in a covered wagon in the Judith Basin of Mon- 
tana on June 6, 1892. His parents died before he 
was four, and he was adopted by a French- 
Canadian trapper. In his teens he became a cow- 
hand, riding broncos in Western motion pictures. 
During the First World War he was a Mounted 
Scout in the United States Army. He continued to 
work as a cowhand until he was 28, when he 
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suffered an accident. He then concentrated on 
drawing and on writing stories of the cow coun- 
try. His tales first appeared in Pacific Coast maga- 
zines. In 1924 he wrote and illustrated an article 
for Scribmer’'s Magazine. The Book-of-the-Month 
Club adopted his autobiography, Lone Gowboy, in 
1930. His last book, The American Cowboy, a 
general history of the cowboy in fictional form, 
was published in 1942. 


SEPTEMBER 19. Condé Nast, magazine publisher; 
at New York City; from a heart attack; sixty- 
eight. Nast was born in New York on March 26, 
1874. He studied law at St. Louis University, and 
practiced in St. Louis for a time. In 1900 he be- 
came advertising manager of Collier's Magazine. 
In 1904 he organized the Home Pattern Company, 
and in 1909 bought Vogue. Later he acquired 
Vanity Fair and House Beautiful. In 1922 he be- 
came president of the newly-formed Condé Nast 
Publications, Inc. 


OCTOBER 2. Mrs. Sarah White Dreiser, wife of 
Theodore Dreiser; at St. Louis, Mo.; seventy- 
three. Born in Danville, Mo., she was married to 
Theodore Dreiser in 1898. 


OcToBeR 3 (?). Alexander Poliakoff, Russian 
author and correspondent of the Russian army 
paper, the Red Star. Poliakoff was born in 1908 
in the Voronezh region of Russia. He was edu- 
cated at the Moscow Artillery School and at the 
Sverdlov Communist University in Moscow. From 
1937 to 1940 he was a reporter for the Red Star, 
and since 1939 had served as war correspondent 
with the Russian army. His book, Russians Don’t 
Surrender, written after he had escaped German 
encirclement in the battle of Staraya Russa, has 
been translated into several foreign languages. 
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MOM CED OOARF +7 sown e. cunco 


Complete-in-itself first volume of a new type history of air- 
power, interpreting current aerial warfare through the analysis of 
past mistakes and the evolution of the German airforce. Written 
to provide accurate information and not to start new controversies. 

PRICE: $2.50 


FLYING HEALTH oy or. m. martyn karxa 


A former U. S. Army Air Corps Flying Surgeon's handbook on 
flying fitness. Invaluable to civilian and military pilots, and re- 
ducing vitally essential information and advice to the pilots’ 
own language. PRICE: $2.00 


— 








WAR IN THE WEST 


By DANIEL VILFROY 


Thrilling, first-hand story of the fall of France, 
written by a French Staff Officer with rare ability 
to analyze and interpret both military strat 

and the national morale which cracked under the 
Nazi blitzkrieg. PRICE: $2.50 





Blueprint of Nazi Warfare: Commandos in Action: 


PRINCIPLES OF WAR ENGINEERS IN BATTLE 


Gen. Carl von Clausewitz’ historic ee account of Ry wr 
" " ‘lit trat rps in action, overcoming o sta- 
memorandum” on military strategy cles which United Nations’ Rangers, 
in Total War. Translated, annotated Commandos and engineers must cope 
and with introduction by Hans W with in the course of “second front”’ 
Gatzke. PRICE: $1.00 warfare. PRICE: $1.50 





Morale, the Real Secret Weapon. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE SOLDIER By PROF. NORMAN COPELAND 


A clear, frank and easily readable discussion of fear, sex, discipline, physicai 
condition, leadership and other elements contributing to a victorious military 
and civilian morale. PRICE: $1.00 


MILITARY SERVICE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


HARRISBURG re PENNSYLVANIA 
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Anna Seghers 


NNA SEGHERS was born Netty Reiling in 

1900 in the handsome old city of Mainz in 
the Rhine Valley. She is of German-Jewish par- 
entage. Her father died some time ago, and her 
mother is believed to have been deported to 
Poland. She was an only child and while she was 
still very young she acquired a fondness for, and 
an interest in, art—largely because her father was 
an art specialist, a prosperous owner of an antique 
shop. The art of China is said to have had a 
particular appeal for her; and long afterwards, 
when she was living as an exile in Paris, she 
began work on a novel about a Chinese girl, but 
this manuscript was one of the many things lost 
at the time of her flight from the city. 

She took advanced study at the University of 
Heidelberg, learned a fair amount of Chinese, and 
wrote her Ph.D. thesis (1924) on Jews and Jewry 
in the Work of Rembrandt. She was married to 
Ladislaus Radvanyi, a young Hungarian sociol- 
ogist, who had earned his doctor's degree at the 
same university a year earlier. 

The signature on the title page of Revolt of the 
Fishermen (1928, Berlin) was simply “Seghers.”’ 
This short, brutal novel was awarded the famous 
Kleist prize, an honor that had passed to a dis- 
tinguished list of writers, including Arnold Zweig, 
Alfred Neumann, and Leonhard Frank. She went 
to London, following the book’s publication there 
in 1929, but Bloomsbury found it difficult to 
lionize her. She discouraged interviews and re- 
fused to be “involved in fashionable literary 
circles.'" One London paper, however, said that 
the impression she created at a party given in her 
honor was not unlike that of Charlotte Bronté at 
Thackeray's reception for her. In 1934 Erwin 
Piscator, then in Moscow, singled out Revolt of 
the Fishermen as excellent material for his first 
film (produced by Mezhrabpomfilm), 

Meanwhile, however, Anna Seghers’ life had 
been anything but settled or predictable. She had 
published a collection of short stories (title in 
translation, On the Way to the American Em- 
bassy) and a novel (Companions of the Road), 
built around the refugee problem in Europe dur- 
ing the years before Nazidom. On Hitler's seizure 
of power in 1933 the position of an author who 
was both revolutionary and Jewish was nothing 
to be wished upon anyone. With her husband and 
two small children, Peter and Ruth, she fled to 
Paris and took a little house in Bellevue. Here 
she managed to take care of her family and to 
write three novels: The Price on <.is Head 
(1933), a story of German peasants just before 
the Nazi revolution; The Road Through February 
(1935), a book about Austria at the time of the 
February (1934) revolt; and The Rescue, a dra- 
matic study of German miners. During this same 
period she wrote for the Newe Deutsche Blatter, 
published in Prague; and supported André Gide’s 
provisional committee for the foundation of the 
“Germany Library of the Burned Books.” 

Shortly after the outbreak of the"Sécond “World 
War, the French government threw her husband 
into Le Vernet, one of the most infamous of all 
concentration camps. Despite the tegigedy that was 
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ANNA SEGHERS 


going on around her, she kept hard at her writing 
and succeeded in finishing The Seventh Cross 
There is a story concerning the four manuscript 
copies of this novel: one disappeared into the 
Maginot line; another was destroyed in a bomb- 
ing; the Gestapo got the third; and the fourth 
came safely to the United States. (This, however, 
is somewhat countered by another piece of evi- 
dence suggesting that a good portion of the book 
had appeared in Internationale Literatur in 1939, 
beginning in the June issue.) 

With the Nazi march on Paris she made a 
desperate attempt to get out of the city. On the 
first try the road was bombed. She was forced 
back, and spent the weeks immediately following 
in underground quarters. Even after her escape 
(with her two children) into unoccupied France, 
there was little peace of mind. For extradition to 
Germany was in the cards. Largely through the 
efforts of the Exiled Writers Committee of the 
League of American Writers and the Publishers’ 
Committee, her husband was released from 
Le Vernet and passage to the Western Hemisphere 
was provided for the four of them. 

For about a year they have been in Mexico City, 
where Anna Seghers has _— in the founding 
of the Heinrich Heine Club for Free German 
Culture and the magazine Free Germany. The 
anti-fascist colony of which she is a part has 
launched a new publishing house, issuing Te 
Seventh Cross as its fourth title. In the United 
States The Seventh Cross was an October 1942 
selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


B. ALSTERLUND 
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“The Child is the 
Father of the Man” 


TODAY — 
MILLIONS of adults 
are indebted to 


THE BOOK OF 


KNOWLEDGE 
of their school days 














The present 20 volumes of the latest (1942) 
printing, mirror the fast-moving world of 
today. 


New events, new articles, new pictures and 
new printings keep it fresh and timely. It 
contains 15,000 illustrations — 3400 in bril- 
liant color and gravure. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT 
MAINTAINS THE READER INTEREST. 
The topics are not alphabetically arranged 
in the various volumes. In short articles, pro- 
fusely illustrated, the story of the world’s 
knowledge is told, step by step, beginning 
with the simplest facts and proceeding to the 
more advanced. Clear, accurate and endless- 
ly fascinating, these subjects capture the 
imagination of the young reader, always keep- 
ing his interest and curiosity alive. 


Many of America’s leading child psycholo- 
gists, librarians, educators and others 
concerned with the mental develop- 
ment of children give enthusiastic 
commendation to this plan which time 
and experience has proven practical 
for children. 


Blue Artex Binding........ .. .20 vols. $69.50 
Maroon Artcraft Binding... ...20 vols. $79.50 


_ ER ene 











A SPECIAL INDEX VOLUME with more 
than 31,000 alphabetical references directs 
the child, the librarian or the teacher to the 
required volume when specific references 
are needed. 


SEVENTEEN DEPARTMENTS cover the 
major divisions of learning, interesting and 
valuable to children. Each department is sub- 
divided into complete, lavishly illustrated 
units of study. 


For example, DEMOCRACY. Here are histories 
and descriptions of all the countries of demo- 
cratic traditions; stories of famous men and 
women who gave their lives to the cause of 
democracy; studies of various forms of gov- 
ernments. These are but a few of countless 
topics of lasting value and interest. 


Complete intormation sent. 
Mail coupon below: 
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The Grolier Society, Inc. 


(School and Library Division) 
2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE copies of the article “How 
Books are Arranged in Libraries”, together with your folder 
describing the Psychological Arrangement of the BOOK 
OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Name 


School or Library 


Address 
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RTHUR KOESTLER was born on September 
5, 1905, in Budapest, the son of Henry 
Koestler, Hungarian, and Adele (Feitels) Koest- 
ler, Viennese. He was educated in Vienna at the 
Polytechnic High School and at the University. 
Shortly after finishing school he spent two years 
tramping in the Near East—Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, and Iraq—and applied himself to a variety 
of jobs. He farmed for a while in an agricultural 
colony in Palestine, sold lemonade in the streets 
of Haifa, was right-hand man to an Arab archi- 
tect; and edited a short-lived weekly published in 
Cairo in German and Arabic. 

At twenty-one he had been made Middle East 
correspondent for the German-liberal Ullstein 
chain of newspapers, among which was the Vos- 
sische Zeitung, since silenced by Hitler. In 1929 
he was made their Paris correspondent and not 
long thereafter was called to Berlin to become 
foreign editor. In the summer of 1931 he took 
part in the Arctic Expedition of the Graf Zeppelin, 
the only journalist aboard. In the middle thirties 
he traveled through Central Asia as a guest of the 
U.S.S.R. He had meanwhile joined the Commu- 
nist Party (he broke with it seven years later). 
These travels carried him through Turkestan, 
Samarkand, and the Transcaucasian Republics. He 
was married, in 1935, to Dorothy Ascher. 

On July 18, 1936, when the Franco revolt 
broke out, he was staying at a seaside resort on 
the Belgian coast, writing a pacifist novel. This 
was his second serious attempt at a book of this 
nature. (The first had been made just when the 
Abyssinian affair was reaching a head. “Try 
No. 2” was shoved into a drawer and never 
retrieved. He is, understandably, dubious about 
a third.) He persuaded the London News Chron- 
icle to send him to Spain—believing that he him- 
self was at some advantage because of his past 
experience in Middle Europe. 

For a while most things went in his favor. But 
during the Fascist attack on the Loyalist city of 
Malaga, in February 1937, he was taken captive, 
sentenced to death, and held, successively, at two 
prisons in or near Malaga. He was later removed 
to what he refers to as a “model prison” in 
Seville. Koestler had been carrying a hypodermic 
needle and morphine at the time of his capture— 
a fact that surprised the officers. What puzzled 
them, perhaps, even more was his habit of wear- 
ing what they believed to be “women's stockings.” 
(Koestler had a garter phobia and had been wear- 
ing golf socks.) Through the good offices of 
friends in England and a remarkable combination 
of circumstances he was released in May (1937). 
Spanish Testament, on the fighting side, and Dia- 
logue with Death, a dramatic account of that 
awful interlude, came, of course, from this period. 

In 1938 he was in Paris, editing an anti- 
Moscow, anti-Hitler German-language weekly 
called Zukunft (Future), published by Willi 
Muenzenberg. And in the late summer of the 
year following, at the time of the signing of the 
Russo-German pact, he was living in Roquebil- 
liére, in the Alpes-Maritimes working on Dark- 
mess at Noon, his psychological study of the 
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Moscow trials. He made his way from the Riviera 
to Paris on the declaration of war, and was there 
arrested by the French police. This was without 
cause: he was a Hungarian national, and Hungary 
was a neutral. He was sent first to Roland Garros 
stadium (tennis stadium on the outskirts of Paris 
used as a prison); and afterwards taken to the 
unspeakable Le Vernet on the Spanish border. 
Here was every conceivable discomfort—including 
a falsette-voiced lieutenant who used to pour a 
kettle of boiling water over the feet of any 
prisoner who failed to salute him. The British 
government, in time, secured Koestler’s release 
He returned to Paris and after the invasion of 
France went south to join the Foreign Legion and 
eventually escaped to England in the fall of 1940 
Scum of the Earth is the record. About six 
months later he joined the British Army as a 
private and he is now in London working with 
the Ministry of Information and the BBC. 





DECEMBER Book CLUB CHOICES 
Book of the Month Club 


Dual selection: 
Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, by Cornelia 
Otis Skinner and Emily Kinbrough. Bodd 
We Took to the oods, by Louise Dickinson 
Rich, Lippincott 
Literary Guild 
Time of Peace, by Ben Ames Williams. Houghton 
Junior Literary Guild 


Older boys: Top Kick, U.S. Army Horse, by 
Helen Orr Watson. Houghton 

Older girls: The Trailer Trio, by Emma Atkins 
Jacobs. inston 


Intermediate a Journey Cake, by Isabel M« 
Lennan McMeekin. Messner 
Primary ae: The Blue-Eyed Lady, by Feren 
Molnar. Viking 
Catholic Book Club 
Second Sowing, by 
R.S.C.J. Sheed & Ward 
November: 
Great Catholic Short Stories, ed. by Sister Mariella 
Sheed & Ward 
Readers’ Club (November) 
Literary Works of Abraham Lincoln, ed. by Carl 
Van Doren. Readers’ Club 


Mother Margaret Williams, 
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In Praise of 


(Curiosity 


Perhaps it started with Eve—and humanity was 
thrust from the Garden of Eden because of it. 


Certainly the men of the Renaissance had it— 
Pasteur had it— Edison had it. 


Call it an itch, a restlessness, a divine afflatus. 
Point or waggle your finger at it, with talk of 
Prying Peters or dead cats. Blame it on genes, a 
bracing climate, an extra convolution of the brain. 


But without it— nothing. 


Without it, mothers dying of puerperal fever and 
men living in caves—without it, robotism and 
stagnation and the dead end. 


: vy + 


Always the American people have had it—a 
curiosity which will not be satisfied with dreams 
or appearances, but must probe until the lands are 
charted, the germ isolated, the truth exposed and 
understood. 


May they have it as long as there is an America 
—for if it ever goes, America will not matter. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagaszine 
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~ TOWER BOOKS 








Popular Reprints 
From Original Plates 
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OWER Books cover a broad 
variety of interests. More than 


100 titles of proven popularity, ori- 
ginally published at $1, $2, $3 and 
$4. Now, at a fraction of their for- 
mer cost, soiled, dog-eared volumes 
can bereplaced with clean new cloth- 


bound, standard size editions. 


The list includes popular authors 
in constant circulation 


Walter Pitkin ¢ Alfred Adler 
Walter Duranty ¢ John Erskine 
Will Durant ¢ Hendrik Van Loon 


and many others 


4OC 


Less Discount 









New titles added monthly 
Write for complete 
catalog today- 





















W hat 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprror’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The itors are not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns. } 





Information Wanted On 
Axis Publications 


To the Editors: 


In order to avoid their identification as Axis 
propaganda, some publications are issued under 
fictitious authors, titles, or publishers. In some 
cases, textual matter prepared by writers of known 
Axis sympathies is printed in more than one 
language in more than one country and under 
varying authors and titles. It is difficult, and many 
times impossible, for catalogers to identify these 
ruses. In some instances, only chance familiarity 
with the text of a publication makes possible its 
identification. 

The Library of Congress will appreciate receiv- 
ing any information which will serve in identi- 
fication of publications of this type. This may be 
addressed to: 

LuciLeE M. Morscn, Chief 
Descriptive Cataloging Division 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


Literary Acquaintanceship 


To the Editors: 


I think librarians might enjoy this little incident. 
A small girl who was a Dr. Dolittle fan was 
looking at the headlines announcing the Jimmie 
Doolittle flight over Tokio. She rushed to her 
mother to announce: 
“Oh, I know him, I’ve read three books about 
him.” 
FERN HILL COLMAN 
Garden Grove Library 
Garden Grove, California 


Encyclopaedia of Sports 


To the Editors: 


Due to present world conditions, active work 
on the proposed Encyclopaedia of Sports, Games, 
and Recreations is being suspended. Action to 
this effect was taken at the Milwaukee meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the Association of Col- 
lege and Reference Librarians, on the recommen- 
dation of the Encyclopaedia Committee. This ac- 
tion has the unofficial approval of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, the co-sponsors. 
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While completion of the plans for this project 
are thus postponed, it in no sense means that the 
project will be dropped. The Committee is being 
kept intact with the definite purpose of maintain- 
ing the organizational setup such that progress 
may continue at the earliest possible favorable 
moment. 


Persons desiring more complete details regard- 
ing the project or who have suggestions or criti- 
cism to offer are encouraged to communicate with 
the undersigned. 


WILSON M. RANCK, General Chairman 
Encyclopaedia of Sports, Games, and 
Recreations 
Hackley Public Library 
Muskegon, Michigan 


Librarian—Author 


To the Editors: 


In the 1942 O’Brien collection of The Best 
American Short Stories, 1 found the following 
note on page 425: “Joan Vatsek: She was born 
in Uniontown, Pennsylvania, where her father was 
stationed with the Hungarian Consulate. Subse- 
quently Miss Vatsek traveled with him to various 
posts in this country and abroad. She resided for 
some time in Cairo, Egypt, where she taught in an 
American Mission school and in an Irish convent. 
She now is a librarian in the Children’s Room at 
the New York Public Library. She is the author 
of a book of verse and of a novel to be published 
this Fall.” 

The story itself, entitled The Bees, is really 
charming. 

MARGERY QUIGLEY, Librarian 
Free Public Library 
Montclair, New Jersey 


Fellowship Award 


To the Editors: 


The Quarrie working fellowship for librarians 
has been granted to Eleanor Bechtel, Manual 
Training High School Library, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, for 1942-43. 

This fellowship, recently offered for its fifth 
successive year, provides the recipient with an 
opportunity for extensive practical experience in 
the Quarrie Reference Library, Chicago, with suffi- 
cient time allowed for taking one major course in 
the Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago. The Reference Library operates as a re- 
search service to owners of The World Book 
Encyclopedia and Childcraft, handling through 
correspondence approximately 2,000 requests per 
month, chiefly from schools. It possesses, aside 
from its book collection of .a basic reference na- 
ture, a number of unusual facilities: courses of 
study from all over the nation; activity and study 


(Continued on page 184) 
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* 
For Boys and Girls 


a 


a 


On Wings 


for Freedom 


by Epwarp SHENTON 
Here in pictures and text are the out- 
standing achievements to date of Amer- 
ican aviators in World War II. More 
than 60 illustrations, many in color, by 
the author. 11 and up. $2. 


* 
Roll Out 
the Tanks 


by WitttaM H. McGauGHEy 


Dick Kennedy starts in on the assem- 
bly line in an automobile plant, goes 
through the change-over to war produc- 
tion and emerges as a specialist on M-3 
tanks. Illustrated by Paul Quinn. 
Older boys. $2. 


Pico and the Silver 


Mountain 


y 
Za MARGARET PHELPS 


{ The altogether charm- 

ing story of a little 

Mexican boy who goes 

out into the world to 

seek his fortune. J/- 

HA lustrated in color and 
aR,  E black and white by 
Sa = Ann Eshner. $1.75 


* 
Already published 
13 GHOSTLY YARNS Edited by E. H. Sechrist 
PACK JACK TRAIL by Addison Talbott 
FIGHTING DAN of the LONG RIFLES 4) S. Dean 


For information or catalogue address 


MACRAE-SMITH-COMPANY 
1712 Ludlow Street Philadelphia 
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AUDELS MECHANICS GUIDES 


HELPING HAND BOOKS THAT PREPARE 
MECHANICS FOR ADVANCEMENT 
AND BETTER PAY 





Ant BACKS & TOOLMAKERS Handy- 
Audels Answers on Biue Print Reading ........ 
Audels New RADIOMAN’S Guide ................ 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS ... 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE Manual ............... 
Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY, Vols. I, LI, 
ae. av, Vv, VI, Vil, VIII, IX, X, XI, XI. 
PEE VGie bode dcscscwssc 10460066gb obs codccccecss 
Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 
Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) . 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides (4 vols. ) 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS & MECHANICS Guide... 
Audels es and Mechanics Guides, No. 1, 
2, 3, By te SE © Ba tedconcgetvecds ce cee 
Audels Sate on Practical Ob we a 
Rogers Mechanical. DRAWING and Design ; 
Gurths Mechanical DRAWING 
Audels ate a Dictionary ............. 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES | we téha- 
Audels Answers on REFRIGERATION abiehonenee é 
Audels MARINE Engineers Guide ................ 
Audels NEW ELECTRIC BCLENCE Dictionary .. 
Audels Handy Book of PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 
Hawkins Aids to ENGI INEERS EXAMINATION .. 
Audels New AUTOMOBILE GUIDE ............. 
Audels ERS Guide Pedtsvacéoss< 
Master PAINTER and DECORATOR ........... ; 
WIRING Diagrams seen eee eenees 
Audeis Electrical Power Calculations peusesas 
Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book 
Audels SHEETMETAL Workers Handy Book ..... 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
49 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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units; a large clipping file of teaching sugges- 
tions; and an up-to-date pamphlet file of free and 
inexpensive publications from governmental, edu- 
cational, and commercial sources. The library also 
functions as a laboratory for the assembling, com- 
piling and developing of teaching and vocational 
materials issued by the Corporation. The varied 
resources of the public, special, and institutional 
libraries of the Chicago area are conveniently at 
hand for constant use by the three trained librar- 
ians who, with the fellowship student, comprise 
the staff of this reference service. 

A candidate for Quarrie’s one year working 
fellowship is required to be a graduate of a col- 
lege and of an accredited library school, and must 
have at least two years of school library experi- 
ence. Those interested in a future scholarship are 
invited to write for further particulars. 

THELMA F. Passo, Head Librarian 
Quarrie Reference Library 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 


Invitation to Art Librarians 


To the Editors: 

Heads of fine arts departments in public librar 
ies of representatives designated by department 
heads are invited to join a “round robin’ group 
which will discuss mutual problems by means of 
circular letters. Ten members of the Public Li- 
brary Group of the Art Reference Round Table 
organized a “round robin” at the Milwaukee con- 
ference and it is hoped that when it starts func- 
tioning in November, it will serve as a substitute 
for the conferences and inter-library visits which 
must be largely discontinued for the duration of 
the war. 

It is planned to devote each circular letter to 
the discussion of a specific problem with a pro 
gram chairman opening the question and outlining 
the points to be covered. Topics for discussion 
will be selected by a vote of members. Among 
those which have already been suggested are: the 
part of art libraries in the war; publicity for the 
art department; the picture collection; borderline 
classifications; methods of keeping statistics. 

Eligible for membership in the group are heads 
of regularly organized fine arts departments in 
public libraries or an assistant delegated by the 


_ head to represent the department. Those interested 


are asked to send their names and twenty-five 
cents to cover organization costs to the temporary 
chairman. Suggest, if possible, additional topics 
for discussion. 
GRETTA SMITH, Temporary Chairman 

“Round Robin” of Public Library Group 

Art Reference Round Table 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 
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Mystery Story Exhibit 


To the Editors: 


I had just added the last touches to our latest 
display when a young man rushed over to me and 
said, “I think your exhibit is just great!” People 
kept mentioning it with enthusiasm as they came 
to the desk. Then it occurred to me that it might 
be of interest to the readers of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 

The display was quite striking but simple to 
make. The background for the bulletin board was 
ordinary blackout paper. The skeleton and letter- 
ing were made of white pipe cleaners and simply 
glued to the board, the skeleton fastened only at 
the back with the hands reaching out to grab the 
timid reader. Some hair and a moustache to make 
the skeleton look like Hitler will be used later 
for a display of war books. 

Our mystery stories do not, as a rule, need 
much of a boost in circulation. However, so many 
borrowers were complaining that we never bought 
any mew mysteries that we decided to show them! 
We had a display of the books themselves on a 
table guarded by two large black cats in front of 
the desk. Some of the covets, as you see, were 
displayed on the bulletin board. 

The reserve cards simply poured in and the dis- 
play was a complete success. I haven't heard the 
old complaint, either, for some time! 

JEAN FETTERLY 
First Assistant Librarian 
Oshawa Public Library 
Oshawa, Ontario, Canada 


Civil Service Guides 


To the Editors: 


In the A.L.A. Bulletin of Sept. 1, 1942, John 
Chancellor has a paper on “The Diffusion of 
Knowledge." Knowledge and education seem to 
be pretty diffuse and diaphanous now, and might 
be benefited by a little more “body” or solidity, 
but the paper contains one very meaty sentence: 

“The right of libraries to serious consideration 
as popular educational institutions cannot be 

(Continued on page 190) 
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Better 
Microfilm Projection 
... at low cost 


The NEW Spencer Microfilm Reader was 
designed under the direction of the Committee 
on Scientific Aids to Learning. This instru- 
ment, distributed by the Committee during 
1941, has won unqualified and universal en- 
dorsement. Simple to use, inexpensive in cost 
and operation, it projects with brilliant fidelity 
the various types of material now recorded on 
microfilm. : 


Libraries, institutions and government de- 
partments are making more and more material 
available on microfilm. This development by 
Spencer is therefore most opportune. 


Equipped either with a glass film book for 
short rolls or with the Roll Film holder, 
capable of accommodating 100 foot lengths of 
film, the Spencer Microfilm Reader will project 
35mm. (perforated and unperforated) Méi- 
crofilm. 


For complete details please write 
Department K 91. 


Spencer Lens Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
— 7] Scientific Instrument Division of 
== AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


Seles Offices: New York, Chicego, San Francisco, Washington, Boston, Los Angeles, 
Delies, Columbus, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Atients 
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DOG ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Here is a standard American reference work on 
all breeds of dogs here and abroad, all dog sub- 
jects, kept uptodate by the issuance of supplements. 

This work contains 404 illustrations, many of 
them rare. Answers ten thousand questions on dogs. 
Written by Captain Will Judy, Editor Dog World. 


Price $5 (including al! supplements). 
JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


GET IN THE SCRAP 
BY HELPING PRESERVE 
VALUABLE MATERIALS 


WITH 


RADEMAEKERS 


LIBRARY BINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 











Newark, N. J. New York, N. Y. 


AUTUMN LEAVES 


BY EDWARD COULOU CRAIG 


This is a delightful collection of poetry and prose. The 
prose section contains essays on such topics as philosophy, 
happiness, silence, and sharing, and the author’s conducts 
of living will give you a thorough knowledge of yourself, 
and will enable you to master those wherein you find 
yourself lacking. A book of wit and beauty, as well as 
poised and searching thoughts. 

Price $2.00. From Your Bookstore. 


CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 
( 3 


THE 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
OF SPEECH 


Now in Its 28th Year 
Annual Subscription $3.00 


A laboratory manual for teachers of 
speech in all its phases and at every 
education level. Published in Feb- 
ruary, April, October, and December. 








SPECIAL OFFER 


Librarians mentioning this advertise- 
ment when sending subscriptions will 
receive, without charge, a reprint of 
a special article, from the October 
Journal, by Mrs. Roosevelt stressing 
the values of speech training. 


Send Orders to: 


R. L. CORTRIGHT 
» EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The National Association of Teachers of Speech 








Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 
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'S tumbling 
Readers 


DESERVE SPECIAL ATTENTION 


To this end Helen McCracken 
Carpenter has compiled: 


GATEWAYS T0 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


AN ANNOTATED, GRADED BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY FOR SLOW LEARN- 
ERS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Approx. 260p. $2.25 





This is the first extensive bibliography 
in any field for slow‘learners and the 
first graded bibliography in the so- 
cial studies. 


A full introduction discusses reading 
as an activity for slow learners and 
selected references furnish reliable 
sources on other material on this 
problem. 


More than 200 books of historical 
fiction and biography are analyzed 
and recommended. All have proved 
helpful in metropolitan, urban and 
rural schools. 


Although designed primarily for the 
junior high school, senior high schools 
will also find much of value in the 
book. Obviously, it will be of great 
use to English teachers as well. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Avenue 
New York, New York 
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Last Spring stuart Chase wrote for 
the Twentieth Century Fund an excit- 
ing first report on the kind of world 
we are _— to be living in when the 
war ends. his book, THE ROAD WE 
ARE TRAVELING: (914-1942, quickly 
became one of the hits of the season. 
Now Mr. Chase comes forward with an 
even more timely, more dramatic 
report. 


TKS 


FOR 
AMERICA 


A Budget 
of Our Ne 
and Resources ons 


Unusual Publicity. Literally thou- 
sands of papers gave publicity to THE 
ROAD WE ARE TRAVELING. We 
anticipate even more will discuss 
GOALS FOR AMERICA. Your library 
is certain to have frequent calls for 
the book. May we urge you to order 
your copies now. 





.--can we provide decent living 
standards for ALL Americans? 


STUART CHASE 


supplies the answers 
on what we need and 
what we might produce 





In this vitally important new book, Goals for America, Stuart 
Chase plunges right into the problem of what our population is 
going to need at the end of the war in terms of goods and services. 
In pungent, challenging detail he describes what we must have if 
we are to provide every American man, woman and child with 
decent minimum standards in food, clothing, housing, education and 
health care—and balances these estimates against our power to 
produce. The result is a heartening message to fighting America, 
a book destined to be even more widely discussed than The Road 
We Are Traveling. 


To be published November 9th by 
TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 


330 West 42nd St., New York 
OR PLACE YOUR ORDER WITH YOUR LOCAL JOBBER 











A Book on a.Hobby with Appeal for Everyone 


YOU CAN WHITTLE AND CARVE 


Amanda Watkins Hellum and Franklin H. Gottshall 


It tells the rankest amateur exactly how 
to become an able wood carver, using etc. Illustrations show the precise thick- 
only a simple pocket knife and a small 
block of wood. It tells what to carve 
from an array of original designs such 





The Bruce Publishing~ Company 


as fauns, elephants, gnomes, horses, dogs, 


ness down to the sixteenth of an inch, 
as well as every step in the processes 
involved, 96 pages, $2.25 


Contents 


Chapter 

1. Tools 

2. Woods Suitable 
for Carving 

3. Wall Plaques 

4. Book Ends and 
Trays 

5. Jewelry 

6. Figure Carving 

7. Human Figures 

8. Finishing 


1111 Montgomery Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FourtH EDITION 


1,000 p. buckram 
3,800 books 

500 pamphlets 
10,000 analytics 





HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


An authoritative list of the best books for the high school library selected 
with the cooperation of educators, high school librarians and specialists in 
various educational fields. A number of State Boards of Education have 
adopted it as their official approved list. 


ARRANGEMENT 


Part I—Dictionary Catalog 


The books are arranged under author, 
subject and title entries in one alphabet. 
In this section, the analytical entries for 
parts of books are an important feature. 
The class numbers which are repeated in 
Part 1 provide an alphabetical index to 
Part 2. 





Part 2—Classified Catalog 


This section provides full information in 
the selection of books, giving descriptive 
notes, publisher, price, etc. Symbols in- 
dicating use for junior or senior high 
schools are given here. Subject headings 
for books are given, and “W” indicating 
Wilson cards available, and the numbers 
to be used in ordering Library of Con- 
gress cards, following the subject head- 
ing. Analytics made for each book may 
also be traced thru Part 2. 


Additional Features: Technical sections enlarged to meet the day’s demand for authori- 
tative books on aviation, shop practice, etc.; Stars used to indicate books recommended 
for first purchase; Symbols indicating whether a particular work is best adapted for 
junior or senior high schools or trade schools. 


Supplements: Purchasers of the fourth edition will receive without charge, semi- 
annual supplements in March and an annual cumulation in September each year for 
four years. 


Price: Service Basis—Write for your rate 


THE H. WT. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York City 
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NEW REVISED 1942 EDITION 
TABLES OF FOOD VALUES 


By Alice V. Bradley 


This enlarged edition covers more foods and has all the 
latest accurate values for similar foods, both raw and cooked, 
all in a single table, and separate tables for 100-gram and 
usual-serving portions. The discussion of diet and menu 
planning is based on the “daily-needs” tables of the 1941 
Nutrition Conference. For home makers, dietitians, doctors, 
and all who work with foods. $3.50. 


Request Catalog and Supplement 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 











ee 
OFFICIAL U. S. WAR FILMS 


"SALVAGE"—"RING OF STEEL" 
“WINNING YOUR WINGS"—"TANKS" 


es 
"TARGET FOR TONIGHT" 
e 


—And Many Others— 
Available at Smali Service Charge 


e 
FREE FILMS 


“AMERICA CAN GIVE IT” 
“FOOD FOR FREEDOM" 
“THE PRICE OF FREEDOM” 


“RUBBER GOES SYNTHETIC" 
(New England & Atlantic States only) 


"FOR AMERICA WE SAVE" 


(WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG AND 
FREE CLASSIFIED FILM LISTS) 


* 
CARTOONS—COMEDIES—FEATURES 


Y.M.C.A. 
MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
347 Madison Ave. 351 Turk St. 


CHICAGO DALLAS 
19 So. La Salle St. 1700 Patterson Ave. 


LARGEST DISTRIBUTOR OF FREE FILMS 
IN THE WORLD 


2°22 222 & 2 @ PRR *B 

















BE READY FOR BOOK WEEK 


TAKES THE PLACE OF RUBBER CEMENT 
AND DOES A BETTER, NEATER, CLEANER JOB! 


FOTOFLAT 


Dry Mounting Membrane 
For Mounting Clippings, Records, Drawings, 
Photographs, and Pictures 


More and more libraries and schools 
are using Fotoflat as an effective 
substitute for rubber cements. Foto- 
flat is very clean to use. There is 
no mess or fuss encountered with 
the use of Fotoflat. 


You just place a sheet of Fotoflat on the back 
of the clipping, record or print and pass a warm 
flatiron over it. That's all there is to mounting 
with Fotoflat and your clippings, records and 
prints are permanently mounted. Fotoflat does 
not deteriorate with age. Although Fotoflat is 
a permanent mount, you can easily remove any 
clippings, records or prints. Special applicators 
are available for applying Fotoflat if you do not 
have a flatiron. 


Fotoflat is available in a large assortment 
of cut sheet sizes and in roll form. 
FREE SAMPLES and full information 
will gladly be supplied by writing. 

















NOVEMBER 15-21 
Order Your Juveniles ‘‘HUNTTING BOUND”’ in Buckram 


if you want them to outwear their usefulness without rebinding. 
(Publisher’s bindings supplied, if desired.) 


AND SELECT THEM 


from our “Standard Juvenile Catalog” and our new “Summer-Fall Juvenile 
List.”” (Copies sent on request.) 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ANY BOOK OF ANY PUBLISHER IN ANY BINDING 
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The forces which have shaped 
her past, the personalities 
who guide her present, and 
the prospects for her future. 
You'll find them all in 


Pageant of 


INDIA 


y 
FRANCIS YEATS-BROWN 
author of 
“Lives of A Bengal Lancer” 


“Gives a vivid and cogent picture of India.” 
—SHRIDHARANI 





“A fair, dispassionate, objective view.” 
—Vircinia Kirkus 


“Recommended as popular treatment of a 
timely subject.” —LisrarY JOURNAL 


304 pages : Complete 
2nd printing ‘ ’ Index $2.50 





; a tj AEA, ii 


Uy 


Macrae-Smith-Company Philadelphia 








. een the interests 
of conservation and econ- 
omy—it is wise to invest 
in quality bindings for 
your worn library books. 
Please let us know your 
every requirement. We 
are equipped to give a 
complete bindery service. 
Yours is a wise invest- 
ment when you_ send 
books and periodicals to 
Wagenvoord for quality 
bindings. 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Complete Bindery Service 

















(Continued from page 185) 
upheld as long as they exert no control whatever 
on the kind of printed matter produced for them 
to distribute.” 

Nowhere is this lack of “‘control’’ more apparent 
than in the field of civil service. With blind 
acceptance of everything that appears, libraries 
are placing on their shelves many publications 
that are some worse than worthless. No expert 
knowledge (nothing beyond a little common 
sense) is required to detect some of the defects. 
Many of these civil guides are produced from 
typewritten copy, but the producer has been 
too careless to provide a typewriter with the 
signs for addition and multiplication. 

The typist crosses a vertical letter with a 
slanting line and leaves this hybrid sign to the 
interpretation of the reader. It will be said that 
the reader should be able to tell from the context 
(if so, he doesn’t need a book of this kind), 
but, very often, the text is so illegible that the 
digits themselves are open to question. Surely, 
any writer on elementary arithmetic should use 
the conventional mathematical signs the way God 
made ’em! Most of these flimsy books have to 
be bound by the library. They are about the 
same size as a sheet of music and, if our future 
civil service is to be entrusted to those who get 
their “instruction’’ through this medium, each 
of these manuals should be bound with a copy 
of God Bless America. She'll need it. 

E. H. McCLELLAND 
Technology Librarian 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


Preferential Treatment for 


Officers ? 


To the Editors: 

In our library we are finding that officers con- 
nected with the local air base often seem to 
expect that, because they are officers, they are not 
subject to the usual registration requirements— 
that is, the signature of a property-owner on 
application card of those not owning property. 
This is a small industrial town having a floating 
population and it has been found advisable to 
have this regulation. Our position is that we 
make no distinction between privates and officers 
in a public institution such as a library. The 
procedure is simple. Air base applicants leave 
their application blanks filled out at the USO 
headquarters, where their cards will be signed by 
a property-owner. The cards are picked up every 
other day at the USO by the library, the applicant 
is registered and his card mailed to him, and in 
this way the same requirements are met as for 
our own citizens. 

A KANSAS LIBRARY 


(Continued on page 192) 
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5 Essential Vocations 





Menu Making 
Food Preparation 
Chefs’ Guides 
Hotel Operation 


Executive Housekeeping 


Make your catalogue file complete with 
our free list of 500 practical books for 
hotels, restaurants, clubs, soda fountains, 
tea rooms, school and college restau- 
rants, hospitals and institutions. Also 
free list of our 112 publications. 


THE DAHLS 


Stamford, Conn. 














Censorship! 
Inflation! 


Taxation! 


Pro and con arguments on both sides of 
the above controversial subjects are con- 
tained in the last three numbers of Ref- 
erence Shelf Volume 15 just published. 


WAR-TIME CENSORSHIP OF 
PRESS AND RADIO. Summers. 
$1.25 (No. 8) 


PERMANENT PRICE CONTROL 
POLICY. Johnsen. $1.25 (No. 9) 


A FEDERAL SALES TAX. Nichols. 
$1.25 (No. 10) 


Headline news determines Reference 
Shelf titles. A new (the 34th annual) 
volume is in preparation. Subscribers to 
the series ($6) will pay considerable less 
than those who buy on separate orders. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York City 














MACMILLAN 
recommends 


AMERICAN IN SEARCH 
OF A WAY 
Walter Morris $2.75 


Graduating from college into the depression, 
the author kept a running record of his 
experiences, aspirations and rebuffs. He has 
always kept a diary which permitted him to 
open his book with his outlook on life ex- 
pressed at the age of twelve. He is always 
readable, frequently amusing, and from first 
to last a shrewd painter of the American 
scenes. 


AMERICA AND THE AXIS 
WAR 
Denys Smith *$3.00 


From Versailles (1918) to Pearl Harbor 
(1941) America hoped for (1) universal 
peace, or (2) isolation from war. The pur- 
suit of this Utopia contributed to the chaos 
of today. To prevent repetition, past mis- 
takes must be recognized and understood. 
Denys Smith does this frankly and pungently, 
as a student of world affairs. Since 1929 he 
has been the Washington correspondent of 
the Daily Telegraph and Morning Post (Lon- 
don). Earlier he occupied the same post in 
Paris and other European capitals. 


THE MUSIC GOES 
ROUND 
F. W. Gaisberg *$3.00 


In 1898 Fred Gaisberg went to Europe to 
record the musical celebrities on the first 
Red Seai records. He knew Caruso, Ta- 
magno, Patti, Melba, Paderewski, Kreisler, 
and all the other glamorous personages of 
the day. The search for folk music took him 
to Russia, India and the Far East where his 
reputation opened all musical doors. His 
book of memoirs is a rich collection of lore 
and anecdote and is a valuable history of a 
business of the first rank. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
NATURE OF MAN: 
Lowell Lectures, 1942 


Theodore Spencer *$2.75 


Dr. Spencer, Associate Professor of English 
at Harvard, presents Shakespeare’s plays 
from both a historical and philosophical point 
of view. He is coneunal with the whole 
meaning of Shakespeare’s work in relation to 
the Elizabethan world; in summarizing the 
medieval and renaissance beliefs into which 
the poet was born and which conditioned 
man’s thought; and in thoughtfully enquiring 
into the nature of man in general. 


(* prices tent.) 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 


60 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Guiding Youth in Wartime 


UNDERSTANDING 
MYSELF 


By Roy E. Dickerson. “Young people 
will find the book interesting and 
stimulating. It will point out faults 
and suggest the better path. Adult 
readers will find it a good volume to 
read, loan and recommend.”—/nterna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education 

2.00 


FINDING YOUR WAY 
IN LIFE 


Sidney A. Weston, editor. Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Emily 
Post and nine other prominent Ameri- 
cans cover everything young people 
ask about today from personality prob- 
lems to jobs and leadership in society. 


$1.50 


JOBS FOR 
TODAY'S YOUTH 


By T. Otto Nall and Bert H. Davis. 
Real life stories of young people at 
work in socially useful jobs. “A racy 
and readable review of vocational op- 
portunities now open to young Amer- 
ica... well calculated to stimulate 
thought, nourish hope, kindle ambi- 
tion.” —Christian Advocate. $1.75 


FAMOUS 
IN THEIR TWENTIES 


By Charlotte Himber. Stories of 
people who made headlines before 
they voted and of young people who 
are doing it today. Paul Robeson, 
Alec Templeton, Leslie MacMitchell, 
Margaret Bourke-White, Alice Marble 
are among the many included. $1.50 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Ave., New York 
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Editorial 


THE Boston HERALD 
Friday, May 29, 1942 


BOOKS FOR GASOLINE 


There is no rationing of books, and they take us 
farther than rubber and gasoline. They take us even 
beyond the war to real lands and lands of fancy, to 
the great rugged Northwest with Lewis and Clark, to a 
scintillating Paris that will never be again, to a chal 
lenging Utopia, to a tragic life remembered in tran 
quillity, to a child of simple faith in miracles, to a 
New York of brittle wit and character, to an earlier 
attempt to strangle Russia, to the strange pilgrimage of 
the Mormons. For shorter trips they take us close to 
a modern fighting China, to the hearts and minds of 
invaders and of the peoples under their heels, to a 
satirized England at war, to a Berkshire idyll of ideas, 
to the councils of air strategy and the power of offense, 
to a Washington slightly insane with variety. 

We are deeply blessed that the hour that has deprived 
us of the physical means of travel has not deprived us 
of the means .of travel that books can give us, travel 
to far more remote regions. There is no rationing of 
imagination, of information and discussion, of the beauty 
of words and ideas. 


The above editorial was reprinted and a large 
supply sent to the Boston bookstores for distribu 
tion to their customers. One store took several 
thousand to mail out with its monthly statements 


Summer Project 


The Women Students of Purdue - University 
each received from The Dean of Women a copy 
of the following announcement last May: 


As the war effort of the United States goes into 
overdrive, it is imperative that each of us con- 
tributes not her bit, but her best. Each student, 
unless hampered by ill health, can help the war 
effort in one of the following ways: 

1. Not only ‘‘go to school’ this summer, but be 
sure that the work is pointed to a definite objective. 
College graduates are badly needed in all of the 
fields in which Purdue offers training. You can 
probably contribute more by continuing your edu- 
cation than in any other way. 


nN 


Work in industry, in business, or on the farm. 
Working in a factory, in an office, or on a farm 
is not only ‘‘respectable,’’ it is vital. Several girls 
already have jobs on farms for the summer. 
3. Get training in shorthand and typing. Secretaries 
are being called for in rapidly increasing numbers. 
4. Volunteer for unpaid service in your community. 
Dr. Gilbreth suggests that you report to your town 
librarian. If you will come into the Placement 
Service, Miss Feldt will be glad to give you a 
card of introduction. If you will tell her to 
whom you plan to report, she will write to your 
librarian concerning you. 


Important! Write back and let us know what 
you are doing so that when we are asked, “What 
are Purdue women doing to help the war effort ?”’ 
we can say, “They're ‘all out.’ Just listen to the 
jobs they have this summer.” 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 

















Encyctoparpra Brrranntca has 
turned all its resourcefulness to the 
publishing of a new, comprehensive 
World Atlas. It combines complete 
information with simplicity to be of 
maximum value for reference work. 


Large new maps (over 12”x16’’) 
cover every country and political sub- 
division in the world. Effectively 
colored for quick reference. Clearly 
marked. Completely indexed, with 


100,000 entries. 


2546 tables give easy-to-use world 
statistics covering natural resources, 
production, trade and other pertinent 
information. All comparisons are 
made in American equivalents 
(dollars, tons, feet, etc.) for clarity. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
World Atlas is a complete atlas — done 


BRITANNICA ANNOUNCES A NEW ATLAS 
—THE WORLD BETWEEN TWO COVERS! 


* 126 new complete maps in full color 


* Quick location of every place in the 
world 

* Complete summaries of world trade 
and resources 


* Geographical statistics charted and 
compared 


in the Britannica tradition. Hand- 
somely bound. Tough and durable 
for hard use. It has been printed in 
limited quantities. Write for complete 
information. Send the coupon now! 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


WORLD ATLAS 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
20 North Wacker Drive (Dept. WB), Chicago 
Please send me complete information on the 


Encyclopaedia Britannica World Atlas. No obli- 
gation, of course. 


Name r= 





Address —s 





ee 


Hele____ 
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November publications that de- 
serve the serious consideraton of 
all Libraries. 


THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC 
By Samuel Eliot Morrison and Henry Steele Commager 


Third revised edition. Now includes early explorations and colonial 
times and period from 1937 to the present. Many new textual re- 
visions and news maps. Two volumes boxed. $10.00 


SLAVES NEED NO LEADERS: thautnot to toucarion 
By Walter M. Kotschnig 


An answer to the Fascist challenge to education. The former secre- 
tary of the International Student Service at Geneva presents a study 
of the impact of Fascist rule upon education in Europe. $2.75 


GENERALS AND GEOGRAPHERS: 
THE TWILIGHT OF GEOPOLITICS 


By Hans W. Weigert 


Explains clearly where reality leaves off and myth begins in the 
much discussed and variously interpreted German geopolitics. $3.00 


THE THEORY OF CAPITALIST DEVELOPMENT 
By Paul M. Sweezy 


This book represents the first attempt in English to provide a com- 
prehensive analytical study of Marxian Political Economy. $4.00 


THE WAR: THIRD YEAR 


By Edgar McInnis, with an introduction by Walter 
Millis 


Covers the story of the War from September, 1941, to September, 
1942, thus including the first nine months of the United States’ par- 
ticipation. Previously published; THE WAR: FIRST YEAR (To 
Sept. 1940) THE WAR: SECOND YEAR (To Sept. 1941) Maps, 
appendices, chronological tables. 2.00 each 





Oxford UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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The Consumer—Shock Troop for 


Home Defense 
By A gnes O. Hanson * 


¢67P°HE Consumer—Shock Troop for 

Home Defense” was the caption 
under which University Settlement of Cleve- 
land announced its first adult discussion 
group, in cooperation with the Cleveland 
Public Library. 

Begun in the fall months, on the eve of 
our entry into the Second World War, it 
was the first articulate attempt in this com- 
munity to jointly solve a common problem. 


The undercurrent of feeling which 
brought it about was but an expression of 
what is going on in the world at large. 
“Below the surface there is already a fer- 
ment,” 1 a groping for ways in which the 
common man may participate in the build- 
ing and recreating of a world torn by 
war. Throughout Britain today there is 
this healthy resurgence finding expression 
in small community discussion groups in 
every corner of the isles. 


In our country, too, there is a quicken- 
ing of this feeling. Postwar planning stirs 
the imagination, even as we concentrate on 
the immediately urgent production of im- 
plements of war, protection of factories and 
firesides, promotion of the spirit of sacrifice 
in order to win. In total war calling for 
participation of every citizen, civilian health 





* Reference Assistant, Business Information Bureau, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library. 


1J. B. Priestley, Out of the People. WHarper, 1941. 
p. x. 
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and morale, and consumer problems become 
important as never before. 

A heartening step, but one calling for 
consumer watchfulness and cooperation in 
effecting its enforcement all along the line, 
is the nearly over-all freeze on prices and 
rents ordered by Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson on April 28. The more the 
consumer knows about market situations and 
the more alert he is about watching prices, 
the better protection he can get against 
undue price increases which may come up 
under the super-parity provision. The better 
informed he is about goods and his needs, 
the more wisely he can use what he has, 
look out for quality deterioration (which 
is already here) in what he has to buy, 
make substitutions where necessary, and put 
more money and materials into the war. 

To this end, the Consumer Division of 
the Office of Price Administration was set 
up in 1940 to represent consumer interests, 
and to inform them along consumer lines. 
Grades, standards, informative labels, and 
other objectives striven for by consumer 
organizations and government must not 
be slackened, but rather maintained and 
strengthened. A development is the rela- 
tively new Consumer Information Centers. 
The experiment at University Settlement 
was conducted as a background of consumer 
discussion in preparation for better use and 
understanding of these and other services. 
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A Community Experiment 


The area drawn upon by University Settle- 
ment represents primarily 2 Polish com- 
munity 80 per cent of whose people are 
foreign born. Economically it ranks next 
to Cleveland’s lowest tenth. The people 
are self-respecting and intensely proud of 
their national origin. Affinity for old-world 
ways finds expression in their colorful music 
and dances, their national foods, their desire 
to follow a leader of higher position or 
prestige, within their own group. 

The director of the Settlement, therefore, 
selected key people, representatives of PTA, 
lodges, and other organizations to form the 
nucleus of this first serious study group in 
the history of the Settlement. 

For sources of consumer information and 
a discussion leader, he was referred, by the 
Consumer Division of the Cuyahoga County 
Defense Council, to the Cleveland Public 
Library. Its Business Information Bureau, 
which serves as a coordinating agency for 
business information, furnished one of its 
staff to take part in the weekly discussions, 
prepared reading lists, brought books and 
pamphlets for examination at the meetings. 
Circulating copies of the books were made 
available by the Technology and Sociology 
Divisions of the Library to supplement the 
Library’s Fleet Branch collection. Recom- 
mended pamphlets were distributed by the 
Settlement, which arranged for displays and 
outside speakers and promoted interest in 
the undertaking. The Head of the Busi- 
ness Information Bureau was present at the 
organization meeting when ideas for projects 
and topics for discussion were entertained 
and a varied program drawn up on the 
basis of membership interests. 

The membership of the group furnished 
a striking commentary on the many facets 
which make up the consumer picture. In 
it were the wife of the leading banker, 
whose position, resourcefulness, and deep 
interest in every individual in the com- 
munity make her a necessary sponsor of 
any community project, the manager of a 
chain store, the owner of a large inde- 
pendent retail radio store, the owner of a 
small meat market, a factory worker, a 
seamstress in a clothing house, housewives. 

These divergent viewpoints and experi- 
ences, and often conflicting interests, helped 
to form a larger and more complete over-all 
picture of our economic system, of relations 
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and functions of producer, distributor, and 
consumer. 

As a point of departure for the course 
it was established that everyone is a con- 
sumer. The butcher who sells sausages is 
a producer of sausages. But he is also a 
consumer, not only of sausages, which he 
can get in his own store, but of bread and 
clothing, electricity, and streetcar rides, 
perhaps, for which he must go outside his 
own store. A movement in behalf of the 
consumer should therefore, at some point, 
benefit all of us in connection with our 
buying goods from one another. 

Outside speakers, experienced participants 
in the topics and movements they covered, 
brought their knowledge and fresh view- 
points to the group, and extended its 
horizons. 


Development 


Evaluated according to standards of what 
a discussion group should be this was 
merely a beginning, but showed develop- 
ment which has been carried forward by 
the Education Department of the Settlement 
through films, fe ek and establishment 
of a Consumer Information Center. 

Unaccustomed to approaching situations 
with an open mind, weighing evidence on 
both sides before coming to a conclusion, 
members of the discussion group had very 
definite, preconceived notions. These opin- 
ions did not at first come out openly, but 
rather in asides, which they learned to 
address, instead, and more in turn, to the 
Open meeting. Cooperatives, for instance, 
were labeled communistic. And one of the 
key members remarked: “When two Polish 
people get together there are bound to be 
three different ideas about anything. There 
can never be cooperatives here.” 
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An interesting repercussion, however, has 
been an organization of shareholders led by 
the former chain store manager, to form a 
profit-making store of their own. Out of 
such beginnings, perhaps, in this community, 
can come true cooperatives, open to anyone 
desiring to join and with profits thus avail- 
able to all. 

Reading interest being of importance 
from continuation standpoint, it was encour- 
aging to note that constant exposure to 
annotated booklists, which aimed to be 
easy to read and inviting, and to the books 
and pamphlets themselves, caused books to 
move from the supply made available 
through the Branch Library, although this 
was not normally a reading group. 

Reward came, too, in the heightened in- 
terest of members in self-expression, each 
one being drawn out for his particular con- 
tribution, leader and members on the com- 
mon ground of learning from one another. 


Now and After the War 


Work with this group has brought added 
conviction of the tremendous opportunity 
and responsibility there is for libraries, work- 
ing with social and educational agencies, to 
help enlarge understanding of the economic 
picture and the consumer's place in it. This 
understanding has been fostered to a larger 
extent in the more homogenous rural regions 
and small towns, particularly through agri- 
cultural extension workers, granges, farm 
bureaus, county and state traveling libraries. 
Free discussion and solving of community 
problems has always been a habit in our 
agricultural sections. 

To bring this habit and understanding of 
the economic picture to the varied popula- 
tion of a city, to many of whom our ways 
are new and strange, seems particularly vital 
now and in the days ahead. The majority, 
oftentimes, belong to the labor groups whose 
new-found power will be beneficial to the 
extent that it is used with an understanding 
of underlying economic factors and tem- 
pered by participation in management, such 
as comes, for instance, in conducting coop- 
eratives and credit unions, in studying all 
phases of the consumer movement, including 
its relations with business, what business is 
doing to help solve consumer problems. 

This job of education cannot be done 
superficially. It must be based on wide and 
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deep knowledge of the whole economic pic- 
ture and of day by day developments. It 
must be able to simplify and clarify these 
facts, put them in terms of daily living of 
those concerned, work with community or- 
ganizations, and help individuals grow in 
knowledge to work out their own situations. 

Whatever the agency to bring this about, 
whether the main library, or the neighbor- 
hood branch, or the schools through their 
home economics and economics departments, 
or a Consumer Interests Committee of able 
community leaders, there is a tremendous 
opportunity for libraries to help, stimulate, 
and carry forward this educative process. 


SUGGESTED TITLES FOR AN INEXPEN- 
SIVE CONSUMERS’ LIBRARY 


This list indicates some of the materials found 
particularly helpful in use with consumer study 
groups. Among organizations, and their publica- 
tions, which are a constant source for fresh view- 
points are the following: 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
1634 “I” Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Consumer packet contains Scientific Consumer 
Purchasing. 

A guide for study groups, large or small, and a 
number of pamphlets and leaflets. 

AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION, 620 
Mills Building, Washington, D.C. Consumer 
Education Service. Monthly. $1. 

News-letter and miscellaneous publications of im- 
portance to all comsumer educators. Contains plays, 
special studies, such as labels, consumer-retailer co- 
operation, and annotated lists of consumer materials. 
Consumer Purchasing Leaflets. 2c each. 

A ““When you buy’’ series covering sheets, blankets, 
refrigerators, hosiery, cutlery, etc. 

Journal of Home Economics. Monthly. $2.50. 

A valuable source of articles on consumer educa- 
tion and interests. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Keep Fit with 
the Right Foods, by H. S. Mitchell. 1941. 25 
copies, 50c. 


BUREAU OF COOPERATIVE MEDICINE, 5 East 57th 
Street, New York City. 


Pamphlets on problems concerning medical care. 


CONSUMER CREDIT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC. 
The Family Dollar. Monthly except July and 
August. $1. 

Shows how to spend the family dollar to best 
advantage. Promotes labeling and standards. 


CONSUMERS RESEARCH, INC., Washington, N.J. 
Consumers’ Research Bulletin. To libraries, 
institutions, etc., a special subscription of nine 
monthly Bulletins (October-June) is available 
at $2. 

Unlike Consumers Guide, Family Dollar and other 
publications in this list which give points to look 
for in selection of articles or commodities, Consumers’ 
Research and Comsumers Union also name brands 
and rate these brands. It is always well to bear in 
mind and to suggest to users of these services that 
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it has, of course, not been possible to test all brands 
for every article and that selection should not neces- 
sarily be restricted to brands mentioned. 


CONSUMERS UNION OF UNITED STATES, INC., 


North Broadway, Albany, N.Y. Consumers 
Union Reports. Monthly. $3.50 a year for 
Reports and Buying guide; $4 including Bread 
& Butter. Bread & Butter, a weekly review of 
buying facts and consumer information, is $1 
a year ordered separately. 
COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE U.S.A., 608 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Among publica- 
tions are: A Short Introduction to Consumers’ 
Cooperation, by Ellis Cowling. 1941. 15c; 
Organized Labor and Consumer Cooperation, 
by James Myers. 1940. 15c; A Tour of Nova 
Scotia Cooperatives. 1938. 20c. 

Tells how a little university, St. Francis Xavier, 
educates farmers and fisherfolk of near-by counties and 
islands in cooperative self-help. 


CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Con- 


sumer Division, 250 Park Ave., New York 
City. Information for Consumers. 1941. Free. 
A list of publications offered by government 
bureaus, educational groups, and manufacturers. Most 
of them are free. They cover individual products, 
as wool, cotton, drugs, spices, milk, furniture, etc. 
Consumer Questions Answered Here; replies to 
questions most commonly asked of those who 
talk before consumer groups. 1941. 5c. 
Consumer Relations; a study course comp. by 
Anna Steese Richardson. 1938. 10c for 15 


papers. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE, 57th Street at 


8th Avenue, New York City. 

Buying booklets, at 3c each, or free, include 
cleaners and polishers, an electric iron, a gas range, 
pots and pans, lingerie, etc. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, 919 North 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Consumer Li- 
brary, divided into four main groups: Money 
Management, Clothing and Accessories, The 
Home, Foods and Equipment. Booklets and 
posters available at 2¥/c each. 

Each group is made up of a Stretching the Dollar 
booklet giving general points on economical money 
management in that field, and several supplementary 
Better Buymanship bulletins, each giving specific in- 
formation on how to buy a particular commodity, as 
meats, fruits and vegetables. 

INSTITUTE FOR CONSUMER EDUCATION, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Mo. Buyer Guidance, 
Please! by Maxine Enlow. 1939. 10c. 

Suggests topics for projects. 

Consumer Education for Life Problems. 1941; 
Making Consumer Education Effective. 1940; 
Next Steps in Consumer Education. 1939. 

Proceedings of the 1st-3rd national consumer edu- 
cation conference, held at Stephens College. Con- 
sumer Education, their monthly news-letter, has, un- 
fortunately, had to be discontinued for the present. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BETTER BUSINESS 


Bureaus, INC., 80 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Fact booklets on business, merchandise, and fi- 


nancial subjects at Sc each. 
Among titles are cosmetics, furs, legal problems, 
life insurance. 


THE NATIONAL CONSUMER-RETAIL COUNCIL, 


8 West 40th St., New York City. Informative 
Labeling Notes. Approximately every two 


weeks, winter months. Free. 
To keep retailers and manufacturers informed. 
Useful also to consumers. 
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Among recent publications are Informative 
Labeling, 25c, and A Plan for Cooperation be- 
tween Consumers and Local Retailers. Free. 


PuBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 


New York City. 10c each, or by subscription. 
Among publications are: Credit for Consumers, 
59c of Your $1, Read Your Labels, How To 
a 4 Life Insurance, How To Check Inflation. 


ort summaries in pamphlet form. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co., Homan and Arthington, 


Chicago, Ill. Hidden Values Series. 
Includes bedding, corsetry, fabrics, home furnish- 
ings, shoes, table appointments, etc. 


U.S.-DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE, Consumer’s Counsel 


Division, Washington, D.C. Consumer Tips. 
Free. 

Cards giving information, in brief, presented in 

its radio programs. 
Consumer's Council Series. Free. Among pub- 
lications to date are: Consumers’ Bookshelf : 
bibliography on commodity buying and other 
consumer problems; Survey of State Laws and 
Judicial Decisions on Bedding and Upholstery; 
Consumer Services of Government Agencies ; 
Materials for Consumer Education. Consumer's 
Guide. Monthly, June-Sept.; semimonthly, 
October-May. Free. 

A “must” for libraries and teachers of consumer 
education. The January 15, 1942 issue is a ‘‘collec- 
tion of little things you can do to make your family 
and our nation stronger in war.”’ 


Consumers’ Market Service. Fortnightly. Free. 

Reviews price and supply outlook for individual 
foods. 4 
See also Bureau of Home Economics series and 
Farmers’ Bulletins series of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


J.S.-OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, Con- 


sumer Division, Washington, D.C. Bulletin. 
Monthly. Free. These bulletins cover timely 
consumer topics, as no. 6, Representation of 
Consumer Interests on a State Defense Council; 
no. 9, Check Your Weights and Measures; 
no. 14, National Defense Consumer Informa- 
tion Centers. Consumer Prices. Monthly. Free 
to teachers and libraries. 

Particularly good on best buys in food and cloth- 
ing, scarcities and substitutes, making best use of 
what you have. 


For Consumer Orientation 


Bibliography on Consumer Education, comp. by 


G. C. Mann. Harper, 1939. $4. 
Includes some 1,981 annotated titles published 
previous to November 15, 1938. 


The Consumer Investigates, by A. B. ZuTavern 


and A. E. Bullock. Rowe, 1938. $2. 
Deals with money management, buying methods, 
advertising, insurance, housing, laws, and frauds. 


The Consumer Movement; What it is and what 


it means, by Helen Sorenson. Harper, 1941. 
$2.50 (Institute for Consumer Education Pub- 
lication) 


Consumers All, by Joseph Gaer. Harcourt, 1940. 


$1.32. 
A lively presentation of the problem of consumer 
protection, with 15 suggested consumer projects. 


Our Interests As Consumers, by D. H. Jacobson. 


Harper, 1941. $1.40. 
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Business-Consumer Relations 


Business-Consumer Relations Conference on Ad- 
vertising and Selling Practices under auspices 
of the National Association of Better Business 
Bureaus, Inc. 1939. $3.75. 

Labeling the Consumer Movement, by W. K. 


Gabler. American Retail Federation, 1939. 50c. 

Evaluates consumer movement from retailer's point 
of view, and with understanding of consumer objec- 
tives, as basis for retailer cooperation. 


Stretching the Dollar 


The ABC of Budget Building, by A. H. Dodd. 
Michigan Association of Personal Finance Com- 
panies, 512 Olds Town, Lansing, Mich. 1939. 
20c. 

Reprinted from Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
February 1939. 

Home Resources for Defense. U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. 1941. 

Reprinted from Report of Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, 1940. 

Stretching Your Dollar in Wartime, by Ruth 
Brindze. Vanguard Press, 1942. $1.75. 

How to buy food, clothes, household goods, main- 
tain the home and automobile. 

Using Dollars and Sense, by O. R. Floyd and 
L. B. Kinney. Newsom, 1942. $1.40. 

Consumer economics for the secondary school. 

Wise Spending, by S. B. Hamblen and G. F. 
Zimmerman. Harper, 1941. $1.80. 

Covers spending for food, clothing, housing, 
security, leisure time, health. 


Food Buying 


Food Buying and Our Markets, by Day Monroe 

and others. Barrows, 1940. $3. 
scribes markets and their operation, how to buy 

cereals, canned foods, fruits and vegetables, meat 

Food Buying Today, by Alexander Todoroff. 
Grocery Trade Publishing House, 1934. $1. 

Foods: Their Nutritive, Economic, and Social 
Value, by F. L. Harris and R. A. Henderson. 
Little, 1938. $1.76. 

Look Before You Cook, by Rose and Bob Brown, 
with the assistance. of Consumers Union 


McBride, 1941. $2.75. 
This is both a recipe book and a buying guide 


To Market, To Market, by H. T. Gamble and 
M. C. Porter. Bobbs-Merrill, 1940. $2. 
Written especially for the inexperienced housewife. 
Who Gets Your Food Dollar? by Hector Lazo 
and M..H. Bletz. Harper, 1938. $1.25. 
Gives picture of each step from producer to con- 
sumer, and portion of the consumers’ dollar which 
goes to each. 


Clothing and Fabrics 


Behind the Label, by Margaret Dana. Little, 1938. 
$2. 

Textile Fabrics and Their Selection; rev. ed. by 
I. B. Wingate. Prentice-Hall, 1942. $5.35; to 
schools, $4. 

What Do You Want for $1.98? by Kay Austin. 
Carrick, 1938. $1.98. 


Household Equipment 


Household Equipment; 2d ed. by L. J. Peet and 
L. E. Sater. Wiley, 1940. $3. 
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The Shopping Guide; comp. by E. B. Weiss 
and Maurice Mermey. McGraw-Hill, 1937. 
$2.50. 

Expert department store buyers tell you what to 
look for in buying furniture, floor coverings, silver, 
luggage, and other commodities. 

The Way We Wash Our Clothes, by Eleanor 
Ahern. Barrows, 1941. $2. 


Cooperatives 


CONSUMERS COOPERATION. The Cooperative 
Koagee of the U.S.A. Monthly. $1. 

This is the national journal of the consumers 
cooperative movement. 

Cooperatives, by R. A. Goslin. Foreign Policy 
Association, 1937. 25c. (Headline books) 
Fundamentals of Consumer Cooperation; 7th ed. 
by V. S. Alanne. Northern States Cooperative 

League, 1941. 25c. 

Manager's Manual for Consumer Cooperative 
Food Stores. Consumer Distribution Corpora- 
tion, 1940. $1.25. 

The Negro Seeks Economic Freedom through 
Cooperation, by J. L. Reddix. Central States 
Cooperative League, 1936. 15c. 

Organization and Management of Consumers’ Co- 
operatives and Buying Clubs. U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1941. 15c. (Bulletin no. 665) 

Includes charter, suggestive bylaws, and directions 
for their operation. 


Wartime Prices and Inflation 


If War Comes to the American Home, by S. F. 
Porter. McBride, 1941. $2.50. 

Discussion of inflation, wartime prices, and con 
sumer self-protection. 

A Speech and a Pledge, by Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr. U.S. Treasury Dept., Sept. 9, 1941. 

“Shows how the buying power of your dollar 
shrank from 1914 to 1920 . . . how your dollar 
is already buying less in 1941 than in 1939.’ Shows 
steps we must take to prevent inflation. 


For Conduct of Discussion Groups 


A highly significant and stimulating article by 
John Chancellor, on Public library discussion 
meetings and leader-librarian preparation, ap- 
peared in the January 1942 issue of the A.L.A. 
Bulletin, p. 24-33. 

Audio-visual materials (films, posters, exhibits, 
radio programs, plays) are noted in Our Inter- 
ests as Consumers, by D. H. Jacobson, p. 137- 
38; issues of Consumer Education, Consumer 
Education Service, Materials for Consumer 
Education, Household Finance Corporation pub- 
lications. One should also watch the Edwca- 
tional Film Catalog, a publication of the H. W. 
Wilson Company, and their Vertical File 
Service for pamphlets and materials. 

Suggestions for a Consumer Exhibit, by Mrs. 
M. M. Hussey, appeared in Wailson Library 
Bulletin, November 1941, p. 240-41. 

How to set up a Consumer Information Center 
is told in publications of the Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D.C. and of the 
Consumer's Council Division of the U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. See also Con- 
sumer Chairman of your State Defense Council. 
Conduct of the Consumer Information Center in 
Newark, N.J., is described in Consumers Union 
Reports, April 1942, p. 105-07. 
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Cooperating On The Home Front 


By Fern Long * 


FOR almost a year the Cleveland Public 

Library has been a participant in an 
interesting project of community coopera- 
tion. The project was neither entered into 
nor carried on consciously as an experiment 
intended to prove a point, but at the end 
of a year it is possible to say that it was 
an experiment and that it has proved a 
point—a point that perhaps needs no prov- 
ing—that the more intensely a Public Li- 
brary actively participates in community 
enterprises, the greater the dividends in 
popular interest that it draws unto itself 
and the more recognizable it is as a func- 
tioning unit in that community. It has 
proved also that the circulation of one 
specific group of books may be stimulated 
by the demonstrating of the immediate use- 
fulness of those books in relation to a lively 
existing interest. 


In the fall of 1941 a joint committee 
made up of members of the Library staff, 
the Cuyahoga County Nutrition Committee, 
and the Defense Committee of the Cleve- 
land Home Economics Association, met to 
discuss the possibilities of working together 
to develop the dissemination of constructive, 
practical information about conservation of 
clothing, care of household equipment, and 
nutrition. This was at the time when we 
were all just beginning to realize the vital 
importance of these subjects to what was 
then our defense effort, and what has since 
become our war effort. Most immediate 
at the time was work in connection with a 
local radio broadcast, ‘Textile Fibres Take 
a Bow,” and the first thing we thought of 
as a joint project was the compilation of a 
reading list, Renovating and Remodeling 
Clothing, which was not only a list made 
out cooperatively by the librarians of the 
Technology Division and the home econo- 
mists, but which also bore on the reverse 
side ten practical points on the remodeling 
of clothing, suggestions made by the spe- 
cialists in the field on the committee. These 
lists were distributed in response to requests 
mailed to the radio station, they were placed 





* Adult Education Office, 


j Cleveland, Ohio, 
Library. 


Public 
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in the Technology Division of the Library 
to be taken by readers, they were sent to 
branches, and they were used widely by the 
Adult Education Office in its work with 
groups outside the Library. This first list 
was followed by others: one on the protec- 
tion of the home against the ravages of 
winter, one on the Right Food, and another 
one, Watch the Pennies, designed to be of 
special help to the consumer. All of them 
again were prepared cooperatively and, ex- 
cept the last, had practical, useful sugges- 
tions on the reverse side. Currently another 
list on home canning is in process of prepa- 
ration and an additional cooperating group 
in this is the Committee on Home Canning 
Information of the Cuyahoga County Con- 
sumers’ Interest Committee. 


The compilation of lists was by no means 
the end of the work done by this joint 
committee of home economists and librar- 
ians. As time progressed and events became 
more immediate, there was a great demand 
for study courses on the subjects with which 
the lists had been concerned, and program 
after program was arranged with speakers 
on those topics. Each time that such a 
program was undertaken we were informed 
and the Adult Education Office arranged for 
posters and books to circulate at each meet- 
ing. At the outset of this project we had 
made a number of book-jacket posters, Foods 
for Fitness; Your Home, a Front Line of 
Defense; Dress for Defense. These were in 
constant demand and moved from meeting 
to meeting all over the city throughout the 
winter and spring. It was only natural that 
this type of activity should result in the 
definite stimulation of a noticeable demand 
for books concerned with these subjects. 


Results 


Among the results of this cooperative 
program was one which was especially inter- 
esting. At the time of the issuing of sugar 
rationing cards, a teacher who had heard 
of the work we were doing, came in with 
the suggestion that we use the concentration 
of people in the school buildings as a means 
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of getting to them useful information which 
they might not otherwise get. The joint 
committee again went into action, and ar- 
ranged that in all the schools where cards 
were issued, bulletin board displays should 
be put up, showing samples of pamphlets 
available on nutrition, on food conservation, 
and on the cooking of meats and vegetables, 
as well as samples of reading lists on those 
subjects. Affixed to the bulletin board was 
a sign bearing the legend, ‘These pamphlets 
may be had at your neighborhood. library.” 
This entire undertaking grew into a gigantic 


project of cooperation and included not only 
the entire Cleveland system, but all the 
public libraries in Cuyahoga County as well. 
Two of the local newspapers contributed 
their share to it: The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
provided 20,000 copies of a reprint of an 
article which had appeared cn its pages, 
“Making a Little Go a Long Way,” which 
concerned the conservation of sugar and 
other foods, while the Cleveland Press sup- 
plied in the same number reprints of “A 
Meat Chart,” which featured the proper 
cooking of meat. In addition to the organi- 
zations already mentioned, many others con- 
tributed to the project: Agricultural Market- 
ing Administration, Cleveland District Dairy 
Council, Cleveland Welfare Federation, 
Evaporated Milk Association, Ohio State 


Council of Defense, Cleveland Boy Scouts, 


the Borden Company, and General Foods 
Company. These contributions included both 
printed material and service, and provided a 
splendid example of many agencies working 
together towards the same end. Several of 
the branches arranged displays tying in with 
the material shown at the schools. The 
results were in full keeping with the effort: 
the libraries were visited by great numbers 
of people and the objective of the attempt 
was attained. * 

The entire undertaking has been a vital, 
rewarding one for all those participating in 
it and the inevitable conclusion to be drawn 
from it is that it has been good, and that 
we should like to develop similar projects 
with other special groups which are aiming 
a practical program towards the best interests 
of the whole community. 


The Librarian In A Consumer Education Class 
By C. Lawrence Lynn * 


AS one phase of an experimental pro- 

cedure in consumer education at Pea- 
body College, a recent library school graduate 
was appointed librarian. It developed into 
an interesting class procedure in book service 
to the members of the class. The duties 
of the librarian, vaguely defined at first, 
grew with the needs of the class and became 
increasingly serviceable to individuals and to 
the group. 


- a 
* Librarian, Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The course is designed for teachers of 
consumer education, and for teachers of 
courses involving consumer goods. The 
majority were graduate students of educa- 
tion with a few nurses, a laboratory tech- 
nician, and the librarian. Topics for study 
were chosen by vote of the class, and each 
subject was assigned to a committee with 
subcommittees for reports on specific phases. 
After discussion, criticism, and counsel by 
the professor, reports were condensed and 
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mimeographed for each student. Thus, 
there was a double purpose and result, a 
gain in knowledge of consumer goods and 
practice in an experimental classroom tech- 
nique applicable to other subjects as well. 
Specifically emphasized were the instructional 
problems of planning the course, the learn- 
ing procedure, consumption in general edu- 
cation, collecting printed materials and 
planning a laboratory, and evaluating the 
results of learning. The experiment of a 
class librarian was one phase of the pro- 
cedure used in the course. 

The first duty assigned to this student- 
librarian grew out of the class’ decision to 
pool the money which as individuals they 
would have spent for textbooks and to be- 
gin the accumulation of a working labora- 
tory collection of books and pamphlets on 
consumer goods. Recommendations for 
titles to be purchased were collected from 





Techniques learned in library courses 
were helpful in mounting this collection 


showing the steps in the making of a 
shoe. The parts were secured from a 
local shoe factory and the legends were 
based on information given orally by 
the guide. By wiring rubber bands to 


the board, the parts could be removed 
and passed from student to student for 
closer inspection. 





teachers, students, and the names of books 
cited in class reports. From these a book 
order was made out. In this the librarian 
was given a free hand to judge the best 
edition, to sift the recommendations and 
to add titles which came to light in his use 
of book-buying tools. Through the courtesy 
of the order department of the college li- 
brary, the orders were placed on library 
stationery and library discounts were re- 
ceived. These discounts, since the books 
were all of recent date, ranged from 25 
to 50 per cent, making it possible to in- 
crease the original order for eight titles 
to a final total of eleven. 

Before ordering, the lists were checked, 
first, against the collection in the classroom 
library; second, against the holdings of the 
college library; and, for expensive titles, 
against the union catalog for libraries in 
the entire Nashville area. When books were 
available, the topics selected for the courses 
were checked against the index. Thus, books 
were chosen which specifically covered the 
ground included in the course. Some books 
of great usefulness were purchased even 
when they were available in the college li- 
brary so that they might be readily used 
during class discussions and for students 
preparing class demonstrations. 


Pamphlet materials presented a far more 
difficult problem of selection because of 
the great number in print. The excellent 
bibliographies of pamphlets in the instruc- 
tor’s files were increased by writing to state 
and national agencies for bibliographies, 
and the college library's files were checked 
for the most recent and promising titles 
on the topics scheduled for discussion dur- 
ing the quarter. Wilson’s Vertical File 
Service proved a fruitful and discriminating 
source of information. Two types of pam- 
phlets were listed, those for purchase, of 
which one or two copies were secured for 
the class laboratory, and those free materials 
of sufficient value to be secured for each 
student's files. 

Increasingly, instructive and reliable com- 
mercial material is becoming available, and 
consumers’ organizations and governmental 
agencies provide the fluid up-to-the-minute 
tools which, even more than books, the 
student of consumption finds most helpful. 
A ready typewriter and a supply of penny 
postal cards will soon bring on a problem 
in housing these pamphléts in the classroom 
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These charts, urging the consumer to 

watch his weights and measures, were 

secured from the Consumers Counsel of 

the Agricuitural Adjustment Administra- 

tion for the classroom collection by the 
librarian. 


library. A few more school terms of col- 
lecting such materials will necessitate a care- 
ful weeding of out-of-date items. 

As each book was received, the usual 
bibliographical entry, including the price 
of the book, was made on a card and filed 
by author. Stamps of ownership were af- 
fixed and the books became the common 
property of all the class and of their suc- 
cessors. No attempt at subject cataloging 
was made, but to the student-librarian it 
appears that a few class generations will 
make this necessary. 

Periodic reports of expenditures and a 
short résumé of the nature and titles of 
books received were made in the class ses- 
sions so that each member of the class was 
familiar with his new tools and the use of 
his money. The student-librarian was fre- 
quently asked for suggestions as to sources 
of information, thus serving as a reference 
assistant to the class. Even these advanced 
undergraduate and graduate students were 
not too familiar with the use of periodical 
indexes, bibliographies, and card catalogs. 
Similar aid was given, when asked, in gath- 
ering and compiling — This 
help given in an informal, friendly way 
increased the book skill of the students. 


An intriguing offshoot of the librarian’s 
project was the beginning of a small per- 
manent collection of sample materials which 
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a librarian would call audio-visual aids. 
Chipped, unsalable crystal was contributed 
by a local jeweller as the first item in the 
classroom collection. Swatches of cloth, 
blocks of linoleum, posters, models with 
their related literature are among the small, 
growing group of exhibits. These have been 
collected by students in searching for illus- 
trations for their topical reports. 

The committee reporting on shoe quality 
and construction visited a local shoe factory, 
Besides allowing these students to observe 
the process of assembly and giving them a 
detailed explanation of the successive steps, 
the manufacturer gave to the class samples 
of all the parts required for a finished shoe. 
These were fastened to a large display board, 
each piece in order being fully labeled, giv- 
ing its purpose and the kind of leather or 
material. By wiring rubber bands to the 
board, it was possible to remove any part 
for inspection and to return it at will. This 
display became a permanent unit in the class- 
room laboratory. The techniques learned in 
the library school course in audio-visual 
aids made policy formulation and material 
treatment far easier for the librarian than 
would otherwise have been possible. 

The librarian’s final report closed with 
the recommendation that succeeding classes 
keep an approximately even balance between 
printed materials and audio-visual examples, 
with emphasis upon the most recent ex- 
perimental and investigational materials, 
leaving to the college library, as its proper 
province, the purchase of expensive, per- 
manently valuable books. 





nn ies = 


The class librarian helps to gather books 
and pamphlets necessary to keep this 
classroom collection up to date. 
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School Libraries In Wartime 
By Edward T. Schofield * 


For The Newark School Librarians’ Association 


INTRODUCTION 


HE role of the school librarian in war- 

time has engaged the interests and 
activities of the Newark School Librarians’ 
Association from the very beginning of its 
formal organization which was almost co- 
incident with the outbreak of war between 
the United States and the Axis Powers. Act- 
ing on the advice of the American Library 
Association which, in its statement of library 
war policy, declares: “In a time of war 
there are certain duties which libraries can 
best perform,” the Association’s first formal 
meeting considered what wartime duties 
Newark school librarians might undertake 
to meet this challeage. In the discussion 
which followed it was brought out that, 
although the war had scarcely begun, a 
number of stimulating activities had already 
been organized by libraries. 

Anne Lehlbach, librarian at Ivy Street 
School, had compiled a guide for the enter- 
tainment of children confined for consider- 
able time to air raid shelter areas in school 
buildings. The guide contained suggestions 
for games, songs, and story-telling. 

Helen J, Wolfs, librarian at South Side 
High School, had arranged an instructive 
exhibit based on air raid precautions which 
were suggested for civilian defense, fire 
fighting equipment, and suggestions for 
emergency food shelf. These exhibits skill- 
fully combined posters, objects, books, pam- 
phlets, and lists. 

Rheada S. Jellinek, librarian at Weequahic 
High School, had sponsored in the school 
library an exhibit of South American realia 
that would further better inter-American 
friendship. 

After other librarians in the system had 
reported similarly useful activities and sug- 
gestions had been made for extending the 
program, the members of the Association 
agreed to explore further the possibilities of 
a school library wartime program. They 
planned to pool their experiences by seeking, 
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through a questionnaire to be distributed 
at a later time, the additional services which 
librarians might perform in this critical 
period. 

The Questionnaire on Wartime Services 
of School Libraries which follows was 
answered by fifty librarians in Newark and 
in addition by twenty-five librarians in Essex 
County. The suggestions received from 
this group of librarians constitute the body 
of this manual which was compiled by 
Edward T. Schofield, a member of the 
Association. 


There are several other significant con- 
tributions of Newark school librarians to 
wartime needs not noted in the question- 
naire. One is the offer of the librarians to 
volunteer their services this summer to 
tell stories, read books aloud, give talks, 
and plan educational movie programs for 
Newark welfare organizations charged with 
the care of children and young people. The 
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Sorting and Packing Books for the 
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school librarians have spent time in sorting 
books received through the Victory Book 
Campaign at the state headquarters of the 
drive in addition to sponsoring this activity 
in their individual schools. Through a 
dinner given this year the Association raised 
the sum of eighty dollars which was donated 
to the local chapter of the American Red 
Cross. 

The New Jersey School Library Associa- 
tion’s spring meeting this year was devoted 
to school libraries in wartime, and the activi- 
ties discussed at that meeting have been 
incorporated in this publication, as well as 
those enumerated at a conference of public 
and school librarians for library planning in 
wartime held under the auspices of the New 
Jersey College for Women at New Bruns- 
wick on June 10th. Conferences of this 


type provide a splendid opportunity for the 
exchange and discussion of activities related 
to the war effort. The Newark School Li- 
brarians’ Association’s June meeting on the 
part of librarians in aviation education we 
feel will result in an increased emphasis 
on “air conditioning’ of school library 
programs. 

The members of the Newark School Li- 
brarians’ Association hope that this manual 
will aid in the intelligent use of books and 
libraries in the war effort, for as Helen 
Butler points out in For Childhood’s Inner 
Fortress: “Books, not bullets are the rein- 
forcement for the children’s battlefront . . . 
but in some places the lines are thin and 
at others they break down completely.” 
These suggestions may assist in strengthen- 
ing the lines where they are the weakest. 


AGNES A. Davitt ” 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON WARTIME SERVICES OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


1. In what ways has your collection failed to 
satisfy the wartime demands made on it? 

2. What special collections of wartime materials 
have you assembled in your library? 

3. What bibliographies have you prepared on 
problems relating to wartimes? 

4. How have your library's services been affected 
by new and reorganized curriculum units 
brought about by wartime conditions? 

5. How does your library assist in the develop- 
ment of discussion groups as advocated by 
the civilian morale service program of the 
Office of Education ? 

6. How does your library promote the nutri- 
tional and hygienic aspects of the wartime 
program ? 

7. How does your library serve vocational war- 
time training courses in your school? 

8. How does your library participate in national 
programs relating to conservation and salvage ? 


9. How does your library aid in developing 
school programs designed to maintain civilian 
morale? 

10. How does your library cooperate with local 
defense programs? 

11. How has your library assisted in the sale 
of defense stamps and bonds? 

12. What provision has been made by your li- 
brary for enlisting the interest of teachers 
and students in radio’s wartime programs? 

13. How have you encouraged the use of motion 
pictures and other visual aids pertaining to 
wartime activities in your school? 

14. What exhibits and displays emphasizing war 
topics have been prepared by your library? 

15. In addition to exhibits and displays how 
have you publicized your library's wartime 
services ? 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN WARTIME 


Wartime Educational Services 


The schools of America today are involved in 
a highly intensified educational program geared to 
the needs of a nation at war. Acceleration of 
secondary school pupils, enabling potential mem- 
bers of our armed forces to secure basic educa- 
tion, is causing a readjustment of school curricula 
and a lengthening of the school day and the 
school year. The training of replacement workers 
for jobs in war industries and in business occu- 
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pations directly related to the war effort makes 
new demands on school personnel and activities. 
The physical well-being of our nation is receiv- 
ing the unprecedented consideration of educational 
workers in the regular school program and in 
adult education centers through the stress laid 
on disseminating a knowledge of better nutrition 
and the problems of general hygienic training. 
Aviation education has become a part of the 
curricula of the American secondary school. In 
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an amazingly brief space of time pre-flight train- 


ing has been introduced to high school youth. 
Air-conditioning through the schools for a world 
at war in the air is already under way. Build- 
ing civilian morale—an understanding of why 
America is at war and a re-examination of our 
democratic way of living—is constantly the work 
of our schools today. A state of war imposes 
on school officials additional responsibilities in 
the care of its students. Schools in the most 
vulnerable areas of the United States are con- 
cerned with problems of protecting children in 
the event of actual enemy attack. The wartime 
services of schools are many and varied. The 
instances cited there are at best merely illustra- 
tive. Recently the National Education Asso- 
ciation published a bulletin describing the 
twenty-two major educational services of the 
United States Office of Education. Each phase 
of this program for a nation at war is reflected 
in the daily functioning of the American public 
schools. Wartime duties concern every arm of 
education—federal, state, and local. 


Library-Centered Education 


Libraries—school and public—need to redirect 
their thinking and planning in order to provide 
adequately for the new needs and services in- 
volved in the wartime emergency. All librarians 
recognize the fact that libraries are the real 
centers for education in a world at war as well 
as in a world at peace. Too, librarians have 
a special stake in the outcome of this war. 
The present conflict has been labeled a “war of 
ideas,” a war in which President Roosevelt warns 
that the freedom of the mind and the survival 
of culture, two of the library’s greatest contribu- 
tions to civilization, are threatened. The ideals 


which librarians actively champion and conse- 
quently the needs for libraries as we know them 
would disappear in an Axis-dominated world; 
therefore, the American Library Association has 
called on every librarian to exact from himself 
the “utmost intelligence, realism and devotion” 
in this war period. 


Books as Ammunition 


Libraries are potent factors in waging a total 
war, where the citizens at home, as well as the 
members of the armed forces, are so essential to 
effectually prosecuting the war effort. Civilian 
morale—the home front—is influenced by li- 
braries. Archibald MacLeish states: “Collections 
of books are uniquely capable of opening to our 
citizens a knowledge of the wealth and richness 
of the culture which a century and a half of 
democratic life has produced.” Books for recrea- 
tional reading, pictures to develop an interest in 
art, and recordings to stimulate a love of good 
music tend to raise morale because they increase 
mental and , physical well-being. As war infor- 
mation centers libraries supply to school personne! 
—pupils and teachers—the facts about World 
War II and its implications to our daily living 


School Libraries Educate for Victory 


School librarians know that books and related 
materials bear a large share of the burden in 
education for victory. The attitude of mind 
which expects library-as-usual procedures to bring 
about this success is as unfortunate as_ the 
previous attitude of mind which insisted on busi- 
ness as usual! Alert school librarians are evalu- 
ating their objectives in service and standards in 
an effort to create library procedures that are 
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effective under present-day conditions. They are 
agreed that perseverance is in itself no virtue. 
If school libraries are to be meaningful today, 
every library activitiy must stand the triple test 
suggested by the American Library Association: 

1. Will it contribute to victory? 

2. Will it help to make a better America? 

3. Will it help to make a better world? 


Library activities which fail to meet these tests 
should be discarded for those which are more 
vital. 

Where can the school librarian make a begin- 
ning in adapting a program alive to the needs of 
a warring nation? Old routines and practices 
are a tempting lure for the librarian who resents 
change and redirection of effort. 


School Library Priorities 


Many school librarians intent on pursuing 
blind alleys of excessive detail in cataloging 
and clerical routines involved in acquisition and 
organization of library materials might well adopt 
simplified systems that would leave time for 
planning a richer and more rewarding type of 
school library service. Analyze the wartime 
changes that are reshaping our schools. Decide 
what is of first importance to a particular school 
situation in the light of the Educational Policies 
Commission’s ‘“War Policy for American Schools.” 
School library priorities might well be estab- 
lished by the librarian from the eleven groups 
of war duties which the Commission recom- 
mends above all others as the immediate con- 
cerns of educational workers. Whatever decisions 
the school librarian reaches should be practical, 
should be capable of being realized, and should 
be put into effect as quickly as possible. School 
library participation in the war effort must be 
related to the immediate activities of the whole 
school program. It must be of the opportunist 
variety. Tradition does not need to be the 
guide of the school librarian. The use of radio 
programs, recordings, films, and other visual aids 
is indicated for the school librarian who has 
hesitated to incorporate these teaching devices 
in the library's services. 

The suggestions which are made in this guide 
for library efforts for wartime training and edu- 
cation are compiled from the actual experiences 
of school librarians who have been asked, through 
questionnaire and personal interview, to record 
purposeful library activities that relate to the 
war and the schools. 


Aviation Education 


The present world conflict has introduced into 
the curricula of the American high school not 
only pre-flight training for physically fit boys 
who are prospective members of our armed forces, 
but also courses designed to air-condition all 
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American youth. The U.S. Office of Education 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administration, co- 
operating with the Army and Navy, have or- 
ganized curriculum study groups whose function 
is to prepare for school use the necessary text- 
books and study materials needed to supplement 
this instruction. 


The orientation of school personnel for the 
inauguration of a plan of aviation education gives 
the librarian one of her first opportunities to 
serve in this essential wartime activity of the 
schools. The triple test of the American Library 
Association for wartime activities applies to this 
program with clear-cut decisiveness, for the air- 
conditioning of American schools is projected 
primarily—except for pre-flight training—for the 
postwar period where aviation is to assume an 
importance that earth-bound peoples have scarcely 
envisioned. School librarians have a part to 
play in aviation education, a part that will enable 
our schools to catch up with the more advanced 
Axis countries in this field. 


1. Use library funds for the purchase of in- 
structional materials in aviation education. 
Secure needed information on what will be 
demanded from faculty groups organizing the 
new courses in aeronautics. 


2. Be ready to offer suggestions for the necessary 
books, pamphlets, and visual aids from the 
published lists distributed by the Air Train- 
ing Corps of America and the Aviation Edu- 
cation Research Project, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York City. (These groups are 
the semi-official agencies which are sponsored 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
the U.S. Office of Education for preparing 
aviation education materials for schools). 

3. Secure instructional materials to facilitate the 
new adjunct of geography—aecrography— 
which is part of the air-conditioning program 
that is planned for the entire student body. 
Polar projection maps (airplane maps) should 
be added to the library collection of maps. 


4. Be on the alert to acquire instructional ma- 
teriels in other school subject areas where 
new emphases brought about by aviation edu- 
cation are necessary. Science, social studies, 
mathematics, manual and fine arts and Eng- 
lish classes will soon be the subjects of teacher 
study bulletins to be issued by the Aviation 
Education Research Project. Scarcely any 
school offering will be unaffected by air- 
conditioning. Materials while now on the 
secondary school level will dip into the lower 
grades of the elementary school. (In Germany 
even primers have been used as a basis for 
air-conditioning. ) 

5. Include several subscriptions to periodicals in 
the field of aviation in library orders. One 
librarian reported she didn’t subscribe to these 
magazines ause they were “too popular.” 
Possibly duplicate subscriptions will be needed. 
Magazines on the school list that are never 
or seldom read might be dispensed with—at 
least for the duration—in order to provide 
the necessary funds! 
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6. Plan exhibits centered around the expanding 
field of aviation education. Model airplanes 
which have been made by students offer attrac- 
tive display possibilities. School shops or 
local airplane construction plants may be 
asked to cooperate by lending equipment 
which is suitable for exhibit. One school 
secured parts of an airplane motor and 
propeller and used considetable space for this 
exhibit. Student interest was high. Actual 
objects which teach familiarity with airplanes 
are of first importance in the air-conditioning 
program. 

7. Prepare collections of pictures or slides which 
may used in teaching aircraft recognition 
of the planes of our armed forces. Pictures 
or photographs appearing in current periodi- 
cals may be mounted and used for this. 


8. Secure speakers in the field of aeronautics 
to address student assembly groups. (The 
Aviation Education Research Project will 
be glad to assist schools interested in this 
activity.) 


9. Intensify the regular bibliographic services of 
the school library for listing every scrap of 
information available in information files, 
periodicals, pamphlets, and books on mate- 
rials related to flight training or air-condi- 
tioning of schools. The schools of America 
are largely unprepared for aviation educa- 
tion. They lack textbooks and other in- 
structional materials. This is an activity 
where the librarian can directly affect our 
war effort by enriching the meager resources 
of available materials. 


BOOKS ARE WEAPONS IN THE WAR OF IDEAS 


Book Selection in Wartime 


Books are the chief weapons of the librarian 
in peacetime and wartime. Evaluating, selecting, 
and using books and related materials are duties 
that certainly make the most exacting demands 
on the school librarian under normal conditions. 
The school librarian must be keenly aware of 
the curricular changes that wartime brings and 
adjust the library's book collection to the now 
unfilled needs of new subject matter courses, the 
problems of civilian morale, and other emergency 
activities. 

Almost every school system has either inaugu- 
rated the following new courses or has incorpo- 
rated these new units in existing subject 
offerings. Book collections in schools should be 
able to supply information on all of them: 


A. First aid 

B. Automobile driving and emergency repairs 
C. Home nursing 

D. Foods and nutrition 

E. Aviation 

F. Radio 

G. Telegraph 

H. Map reading 

I. Consumer education 

J. Thrift 


Every school wartime policy will or should 
be reflected in the collection of instructional 
materials in the school library. Effective book 
service must be timely. School librarians who 
have been hampered in book purchasing by a 
system of annual book orders should use the 
wartime emergency as a new condition that re- 
quires a much more fluid system of book order- 
ing. While the war emergency will bring 
many new demands to school librarians, these 
very problems may be turned into advantages if 
they are solved wisely. 

School librarians have the duty of aiding in 
the study of propaganda. By carefully selecting 
only reliable books and periodicals school librar- 
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ians may aid in checking the spread of false 
rumors and misinformation. 

Tolerance toward the cultural accomplishments 
of enemy nations was stressed by the American 
Library Association at its 1941 midwinter con- 
ference. School librarians will continue to offer 
the best of the literature, the art and the music 
of these countries in the book collection and 
the music and picture files of the library. 


Care of Books and Library Materials 


The exercise of greater vigilance in seeing that 
book mutilation and book theft are reduced is 
brought about by war conditions. Paper short 
ages, as well as other factors, will result in 
higher prices for books. Book budgets have 
already been cut in some districts in the name 
of “wartime economy.” On the other hand 
librarians are faced with unusually heavy demands 
for library service. Books for wartime vocational! 
training and for new courses being introduced 
in the schools must be bought from budgets 
already spread thin. An intensified teaching 
program that will encourage more careful use 
of library materials, a respect for public property 
and the rights of the other fellow therefore needs 
to be considered by every school librarian. 


What the War Means to Us 


The cooperation of all educational institutions 
in developing a nation-wide program to achieve 
a common understanding is being sought by 
American leaders today. The U.S. Office of 
Education has organized the School and College 
Civilian Morale Service with the purpose of 
mobilizing the vast resources of all agencies to 
this end. Applying such a program to the war- 
time services of a library is the contribution 
which school librarians may make to this phase 
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of the war effort. The effort which school 
librarians may make to provide a fuller know!l- 
edge by students of why we are fighting this 
war, what we can do to win the war and how 
we can prepare to live in a postwar world is 
one which is urgently needed. 


1. Secure publications of the School and College 
Civilian Morale Service, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion and adapt to your school the program 
outlined therein. 


2. Secure publications of the nearest regional 
office of the School and College Civilian 
Morale Service. Advice concerning activities 
practiced in other school systems usually may 
be found there also. 


3. Supplement the teaching guide, What the War 
Means to Us, issued through the U.S. Office 
of Education and cooperating publishers, with 
bibliographies to enrich the units outlined 
there. Librarians should prepare lists of read- 
able books on the themes suggested which 
may be used not only by students but by their 
families at home, for one of the major objec- 
tives of-this phase of the morale building pro- 
gram is to have children discuss these issues 
with their parents. Pertinent facts which may 
be summarized from publications available in 
the library should appear on these lists. In 
this way the important ideas from a unit may 
be high-lighted for the benefit of busy readers. 
Topics covered include: 
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A. Shift from business as usual to all-out 
war 
B. Tactics of aggressor nations 


C. Comparisons of ideologies and practices 
of democracy with Fascism and Nazism 


D. Ways and means of winning the war 
E. Postwar re-adjustments 


Include a wide variety of instructional mate- 
rials on bibliographies and lists compiled in 
the interests of better civilian—hence school— 
morale. Radio offerings, films, and other vis- 
ual aids should be included as well as books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals. 


Borrow or purchase for school use recordings 
which contribute to this phase of a library's 
wartime activities. Ballad for Americans, 
Americans All—Immigrants All, Cavalcade of 
America, Growth of Democracy, and I’m an 
American are series of recordings that should 
be circulated by a school library. Contact the 
Federal Radio Education Committee of the 
U.S. Office of Education; Association of School 
Film Libraries, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City; Linguaphone Institute, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City; and Recorded Lectures, 
Inc., 737 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. These are a few of the many sources of 
satisfactory recordings. 
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6. The Educational Policies Commission has 
urged that an example of democracy in action 
be provided by the actual operation of the 
schools. Librarians know that the school li- 
brary offers many opportunities to students for 
the exercise of fair play, respect for the rights 
of others, and democratic ideals. A larger 
share in the responsibility for running the li- 
brary and keeping good order might be dele- 
gated to student councils and student library 
staffs to bring this to fruition in the school 
library. 


7. Call attention of school administration, depart- 
ment heads and teachers to new materials re- 
lated to democracy at work—its new social 
and economic problems—and an understanding 
of the threat of totalitarian governments to the 
rest of the world. 


8. Musical rest periods such as the one described 
in operation at Cooper Union, New York City, 
under the auspices of the Cooper Union Li- 
brary are entirely possible for most school 
librarians—at least on an experimental basis. 
(See A.L.A. Bulletin page 294, April 1942) 
These periods provide for moments of relaxa- 
tion from school routine and war tension. 
Conducted each noon hour. Informal. Pro- 
grams based on selections requested by stu- 
dents—symphonies, concerts, instrumental and 
vocal solos, string quartets, folk music, dances. 





9. The recreational reading program of school 
libraries should be continued by librarians with 
full emphasis during the war. Entertaining 
novels and plays, biographies, travelogs, 
poetry—the books boys and girls like to read— 
provide a splendid basis for maintaining stu- 
dent morale. 


Crucial Consumer Problems 


School librarians, aware of the fact that changes 
in family income—tising costs, higher taxes, and 
changes in the quality of goods available—will be 
reflected in the morale of the nation, will bring 
the information latent in printed materials to bear 
on this problem. Librarians can publicize among 
students the facts which help ease the discomfort 
Or annoyance brought on by shortages of coffee, 
sugar, gasoline, and other rationed and unobtain- 
able goods. An illustration of such activity is the 
memorandum from the War Information Center 
of the Newark Public Library, Facts About 
Coffee. After quoting several of the reasons why 
coffee will be scarce the publication lists suggested 
readings on the topic. School librarians can adapt 
this procedure to their programs. The cooperation 
of social studies and home economics teachers or 
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other faculty members will enlist student assistance 
and further the value of such activity. This 
is consumer education of prime importance to 
which the librarian must be prepared to offer 
the most reliable and satisfactory information. 


1. Collections of pamphlets, clippings, films, 
and other instructional materials on prudent 
consumption of goods should be gathered so 
that students can consult these directions 
for the use of foods, textiles, transporta- 
tion, gasoline, rubber, metal, and electric 
power. Prolonging the usefulness of cloth- 
ing and furnishings will be subjects on which 
the library will be asked to supply directions. 


2. Have free publications in the field of con- 
sumer education available from the Consumer 
Division of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. These are especially 
valuable since they deal directly with con- 
sumer pcoblems in wartime. 


3. Collect and exhibit books and pamphlets. 


Films for Wartime Training 


Various aspects of the wartime program out- 
lined for schools and libraries may be enriched 
by the use of films. School librarians as co- 
ordinators of instructional materials will want 
to incorporate these teaching aids in all their 
suggestions to teachers even though the school 
library in some instances is not directly account- 
able for school film projection and _ use. 
Increasingly librarians will be called on to ad- 
minister all phases of the school audio-visual 
program. 

Films stimulate better civilian morale and add 
to the effectiveness of teaching activities— 
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particularly in speeding up training of wartime 
workers. 

Many U.S. Government films on the war 
effort are available. Complete information about 
most of these films may be secured from the 
official directory of war films which may be 
had free of charge from the Office of Govern- 
ment Reports, Office of the Coordinator of 
Government Films, Washington, D.C. 

Librarians will welcome the extensive list of 
wartime films issued by the National Motion 
Picture Council of the National Board of Re- 
view of Motion Pictures (70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City) published under the title, 
Films for War and Defense Programs. 

In addition to these suggested sources of 
motion pictures the following agencies may be 
contacted for catalogs and descriptions of suitable 
films. 


SELECTED SOURCES OF WARTIME FILMS 


Australian News and Information Bureau 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Bell & Howell 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


Brandon Films 
1600 Broadway, New York 


British Library of Information 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


Castle Films 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 


Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc, 
25 West 45th Street, New York 


New York University Film Library 
71 Washington Square South, New York 


Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 


The Library a Stamp and 
Bond Station 


The library as the central agency in the school 
building serves as an ideal station for publicity 
regarding the sale of war bonds and stamps 
even though another department handles the 
detail of the program. School librarians will 
want to display posters which urge students 
to invest in stamps and bonds. They will also 
want to have on hand leaflets issued by the 
Treasury Department to supply the facts about 
the program. 

Contact either your local post office or the 
Treasury Department for printed materials. The 
publication Sharing America, a Defense Savings 
Program for Schools, prepared by the Treasury 
Department and the U.S. Office of Education, 
should be in every school library. 
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EXHIBIT OF LATIN-AMERICAN MATERIALS 
. Weequahic High School, Newark 


Inter-American Education 


Understanding our neighbors of the Western 
Hemisphere has, because of the present world 
conflict, become one of the high-lighted aspects 
of educational policy today. Without continuing 
education for inter-American friendship there 
can be no understanding of our American allies. 
School librarians are in a favored position to 
encourage and to enrich school plans for increas- 
ing friendship with the Americas. The librarian 
may by assembling, displaying, and distributing 
materials related to the program assume a 
dominant role in the expanding program of 
intercontinental relations. In this activity the 
librarian must not wait to serve, she must also 
seek new approaches to the problems presented. 


1. Borrow the traveling exhibits and _ loan 
packets on Pan America from the U.S. Office 
of Education Library Service Division. Ex- 
hibits of various sizes and subject emphases 
cover the elementary, junior, and senior high 
school levels. A typical exhibit prepared to 
show a‘ general cross-section of life in the 
Latin American republics contains: 25 read- 
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able books, 28 enlarged photographs, 10 pam- 
phlets, 6 pieces of handicraft, flags; maps, 
postage stamps and a decorative backdrop 
panel. 


Prepare exhibits of realia from countries of 
North, Central, and South America. Faculty 
members and students alike may be asked to 
lend the objects to display. Items which 
give an insight into present-day customs, 
manners, and social needs of the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere should be selected 


Utilize radio programs that help provide a 
basis for organized cooperation among the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. Arrange 
“listening” centers in the school either in 
the library or other classrooms. Notify teach- 
ers of rad:o programs related to their sub- 
jects. Especially significant are the programs 
of the CBS School of the Air of the Americas 
and the NBC Inter-American University of 
the -Air, an educational service designed to 
bring together “the backgrounds of all the 
American nations, their colorful histories . . . 
their geographies and the lives and 
deeds of the men who helped carry forward 
democratic government.” 
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4. Select and emphasize through publicity— 
booklists and personal recommendations— 
printed materials that present the actualities 
of life among our American neighbors. _Li- 
brarians can assist by purchasing books less 
concerned with the spectacular and the exotic 
and more nearly related to the schools, the 
homes, and the work of other Americans. 
Fiestas, broad-brimmed hats, romantic gauchos 
and dark-eyed beauties have too long been 
the substance of books on Latin America. 
School librarians can correct this condition 
by examining their collections, discarding 
the objectionable titles and adding those 
books which really are of value. 

5. Recordings and motion pictures on other coun- 
tries of this hemisphere should be in the 
library's collection. The American Council 
on Education's Other _ Americas Through 
Films and Records presents the best of this 
type of material Recorded Lectures, Inc., 
737 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
offers a valuable document for school use 
entitled Pan-American Trade Relations. Films, 
slides, and other visual aids on the countries 
of the Western Hemisphere are so numerous 
that every school librarian should have a 
file of these sources and make arrangements 
to record them for school use. 

6. Secure a list of agencies which can supply 
materials on inter-American cooperation. 

7. Collect courses of study for the Americas. 
Subject matter, content, method of teaching, 
and suggested activities will be needed by 
teachers reorganizing school curricula to in- 
clude the new emphasis on the countries of 
North and South America. 

8. The national holidays of other American 
countries should be celebrated in our schools 
by appropriate exhibits and assembly pro- 
grams. The school librarian should make 
provision for this on her calendar of publicity. 


Fitness Key to Morale 


Promoting health and physical efficiency has 
been set aside by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission as one of the prior activities of schools 
in wartime. Physical fitness is the key to better 
civilian morale, to production in war industry, 
and to the effectiveness of the armed forces. 
Librarians have at their finger tips the helpful 
information which will contribute to higher 
morale and increased physical fitness. Much of 
the knowledge about better habits of living 
and better nutrition reaches but a small number 
of pupils in many schools. Students enrolled 


in home economics classes learn the vital facts 
about food that will make America strong. In 
some schools overcrowded and_ infrequently 
scheduled “health” classes result in a poorly 
informed student body with relation to proper 
steps for building and maintaining strong bodies. 
School libraries are centers for the entire school. 
Librarians, therefore, should accept the challenge 
presented by this condition and attempt to 
alleviate it to the best of the library’s resources. 


1. Exhibits of foods needed in the daily diet 
accompanied by charts and mimeographed 
sheets to take away may be prepared in 
cooperation with the home economics or 
health teachers. Exhibit under titles like: 

a. Eat What You Want After You Have 
Eaten What You Should 

b. Foods Needed Daily 

c. Simple Well-Balanced Combinations Re- 
quiring No Cooking 

2. Prepare exhibits on the theme, Some Ways 
of Eliminating Waste in Foodstuffs. Display 
the parts of food which are frequently 
discarded, yet which are often most nutritious. 

3. Exhibit Foods and Supplies That Should Be 
Kept on Hand in Case of Emergencies. 

4. Make available pamphlets and other printed 
materials on subjects on family food prob- 
lems, food budgeting and economical buying. 

5. Display student-made charts of low-cost ade- 
quate marketing lists for families. (Infor- 
mation may be secured from U.S. Bureau of 
Home Economics.) 

6. Secure for school showing films on nutrition 
and other phases of physical well-being. 
“For Health and Happiness,” released by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, illustrates 
well information about bodily growth and is 
typical of the satisfactory film to be used 
for this purpose. 

7. Display the excellent and telling set of posters, 
Make America Strong,” which may be 
secured from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C., for a small sum. 

8. Issue bibliographies of available materials on 


physical well-being for teachers. Prepare 
attractive lists to be printed or mimeographed 
for student distribution. Include a few 


pertinent facts on health building as well 
as suggested titles. 

9. Physical well-being programs should include 
adequate emphasis on sports, games, and 
recreations. School librarians will through 
exhibits, booklists, and the use of audio- 
visual aids encourage this vital activity which 
contributes as directly to morale as to general 
physical well-being. 


EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION A POSTWAR NECESSITY 


Postwar Planning 
Most Americans today believe that the United 


States. made a grave mistake by isolating herself 
from the rest of the world at the close of the 
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last war. Vice President Wallace in his now 
famous Free World Association speech said: 
“We learned something out of the last peace. 
We can't go it by ourselves. People are 
eager for a peace that will endure. . .” He 
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goes on further, in stating that world cooperation 
must be based on understanding, to say: “We 
must help poorer nations better themselves. . . 
We must educate. .. We must teach the people 
(of the world) practical things. We must 
teach them to read and write, to take care of 
their health, and to produce more food and 
more goods. We must help them industrialize.” 
This is a view of a future world which portrays 
it as the world of the common man. World 
education necessary to achieve world understand- 
ing is allied to the work of books and libraries 
in a large measure. 


Library Responsibility 

An emphasis on re-direction in education to 
achieve these ends was phrased in a statement 
by a group of leading educators who urged the 
schools “to combine learning and doing to the 
utmost.” * Further it is stated: “Send out from 
the schools new generations of young citizens 
eager to cooperate and to serve, eager to apply 
the art of serious learning in their daily life 
and work, and devoted to the master art of 
self-instruction and self-perfection.” The library 
as adeptly as any division in the school offers 
a proving ground for this kind of training. 
Librarians should stress this factor in their 
requests for expanding facilities needed to cope 
with increased demands. 

Library services are inevitably bound to in- 
crease. School librarians should keep themselves 
informed about plans for these developments and 
be ready to meet them through integration of 
existing services and cooperation with community 
agencies. 

School librarians should give attention to ex- 
panding library facilities to include acquisition 
and distribution of all types of materials of 
instruction—and not books alone. More empha- 
sis on the librarian’s part in handling audio-visual 
aids is needed. Since visual education equip- 
ment is extremely difficult to secure now, librar- 
ians should make plans to secure adequate 
facilities in the postwar period. 


Library Expansion 


The Federal Government is now actively 
engaged in planning community projects and 
services for the postwar period. Librarians should 
know what opportunities the plans afford for 
library service. Secure publications of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board and the Public 
Works Reserve of the Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D.C. Follow published articles in 
the A.L.A. Bulletins. 





* Journal of the National Education Association. 30: 
266. December, 1941. 
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Radio and the War 


The immediacy of radio offerings tends to 
enhance their value during a period of war. 
Radio flashes which bring news from far-flung 
battle fronts and from the diplomatic centers of 
the world and messages brought directly from 
national and international leaders to warring 
peoples make this means of communication of 
prime importance to a well-informed public 
opinion. The radio makes subtler contributions 
to the prosecution of the war. Its benefit to 
civilian morale is extremely compelling. Music, 
comedy, and drama provide for the relaxing 
moments that develop morale. Some give back- 
ground material for the democratic way of life, 
and others provide for a better understanding of 
our allies. Radio programs today provide infor- 
mation for all citizens on what is happening on 
the home front and among our armed forces. 

School librarians have discovered that radio 
programs are as much their stock-in-trade as 
books or pamphlets. They can use radio’s war- 
time programs to give effect in a number of 
ways. 


1. Subscribing to a service listing the complete 
offerings of radio. 


Regularly analyzing listings of radio pro- 
grams. Spotting such programs as Children 
in Wartime, Salute to the Allies, Wake up 
America, You and the War, Keep ’Em Rolling, 
Victory Begins at Home, Consumer in War, 
This Is War, What Can I Do, Air Youth 
for Victory, America Preferred Series, Eco- 
nomics of the War, Building Democracy 
Through Health. These and many others 
will be noted. Prepare a regular bulletin 
containing this listing in an orderly fashion 
for school distribution. School librarians have 
had the cooperation of secretarial students 
and teachers in preparing these notices. 


3. Organizing listening groups in the school li- 
brary to hear broadcasts over the library 
radio. School librarians report successful 
listening groups during lunch periods, before 
and after reguiar school hours, and occasion- 
ally during library periods. Some librarians 
have radio reception centers set up perma- 
nently in unused classrooms, in the library 
workroom, or in the visual aids projection 
room (which every school library should 
have). 


4. Using radio broadcasts as a basis for discus- 
sion in school. library conducted forums 
centering on wartime issues and problems. 
Library club or staff meetings have found 
fruitful programs from this activity. 


5. Distributing radios for classroom reception. 
One school purchased a number of portable 
radios which were charged out at the library 
loan desk and were stored in the library 
stacks. 


6. Preparing bulletin boards featuring wartime 
radio offerings was reported by school li- 
brarians as a stimulating project. Books and 
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AIRCRAFT EXHIBIT 
South Side High School Students Examine Engine 


pamphlets related to the broadcasts were 
displayed as well as posters and announce- 
ments. 


7. Radio Transcriptions for Victory, revised by 
the Educational Radio Script Exchange, U.S. 
Office of Education, should be used by every 
school librarian to select, from among the 
92 transcriptions on loan and the 45 tran- 
scriptions which may be purchased, those 
items which may be used for school wartime 
programs. Also valuable is Radio Scripts 
jor Victory, which lists scripts for wartime 
programs: Latin America, Consumers, Demo- 
cratic Way, Military Service, etc. (These 
scripts are loaned for 3-or-4-week periods 
by the Radio Script Exchange of the U.S. 
Office of Education.) 


Serving as a War Informa- 
tion Center 
School librarians who are actually desirous of 
providing special services to assist in solving the 
wartime problems of their schools will find it 
expedient to establish a war information center. 
This should not be taken to imply merely that 
the librarian will give some reference service to 
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these problems. Instead a section of the library 
with appropriate display space should be set 
aside for wartime materials. It will include a 
variety of pamphlets and clippings as well as 
books, for problems related to the war do not 
wait for books. Alert librarians cull all avail- 
able materials for information which may be 
used by educational workers and pupils. There 
is an abundant supply of ephemeral materials 
which schools should receive. The librarian is 
the best-suited person to select from the over- 
whelming mass of printed materials those items 
that are of value to a particular school situation. 


1. Borrow packets of loan materials from the 
U.S. Office of Education on subjects such 
as: Health Education, Children in Wartime, 
etc. , 


Collect all titles in the series of pamphlets 
prepared for the wartime emergency which 
the U.S. Office of. Education published as 
the Education and National Defense Series. 


3. Become familiar with the resources of your 
nearest Official War Information Center in 
order to avoid duplication of services and 
to render advice to teachers and pupils 
seeking information not to be found in the 
school library. 


nN 
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AVIATION BRINGS New INTEREST IN WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
Board of Education Library, Newark 


Secure releases of information about war- 
time library services available in the region 
through recently organized Wartime Coun- 
cils of Libraries. 

The news map of the week is a service 
which should prove of exceptional value to 
school library information centers. (World 
News Map of the Week, 1512 Orleans 
Street, Chicago, Illinois.) 

Use bulletin boards and display racks to 
advertise sufficiently the scope of your school 
war information center. 

Organize a special card catalog to facilitate 
the use of wartime materials. Special sub- 
ject headings needed and the rapidity with 
which additions occur will make impossible 
the filing of these cards as part of the 
official school card catalog. Student volun- 
teers could handle the work by following 
directions for a very much simplified card 
to be used in the catalog. 

Collect information on the activities of the 
U.S. Office of Education Wartime Commis- 
sion, which concerns itself with proposals 
for accelerating training, teacher shortages, 
etc. Send this material to the administra- 
tive personnel in your school. 


Secure printed mztcrials related to school 
problems from the U.S. Office of Civilian 
Defense. 

Items of interest from the War Information 
Center may be publicized regularly through 
the school newspaper. 

Education for Victory, official biweekly jour- 
nal of the U.S. Office of Education and 
successor to School Life, is the medium by 


which the Federal Government in_ this 

emergency can talk to at least 60,000 school, 

college, and library workers. Every schoo! 

library should subscribe to this service which 

supplies: 

a. News of national war programs related 
to education. i 

b. Executive orders, war policies 

c. New lists of publications, films, etc. 

d. What schools and libraries are doing to 
win the war 


12. Charts and posters which tell the story of 
America’s battle as it is fought at home 
may be secured from the Distribution Sec- 
tion, Division of Information, Office for 
Emergency Management, Washington, D.C 
Also available are one-column mats which 
may be used for publication. These appear 
regularly in Victory, the OPM’s weekly pub- 
lication, which school librarians may wish 
to add to their war information collection 


Forums and Discussions 


The preservation of democracy requires an 
intelligent understanding of our national life 


and its backgrounds. High civilian morale 
results from the attitudes and actions of an 
enlightened citizenry. Librarians know that 


reading alone is not strong enough to secure a 
knowledge which will result in action. Forums 
and discussion groups help to crystallize opinion 
and stimulate the processes which bring about 
effective change in great national problems. 
Youth, employment, labor conditions, conserva- 
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tion, and physical well-being are typical of the 
discussion topics for which school librarians are 
asked to supply background material. 

School librarians have been constantly at 
work supplying the raw materials which are the 
basis of classroom discussions as well as for 
student forums which may be more formally 
organized. Today they are extending their in- 
terest in forums and discussions by planning 
library-conducted meetings of the group dis- 
cussion type. This is in keeping with the 
recommendation of the recent A.L.A. Discus- 
sion Conference which stated: “If librarianship 
is to strengthen its service, it must do so by 
creative thinking through the conference method 
techniques, which include a pooling of experi- 
ence and which will lead to intelligent deci- 
sions.” 

Librarian-sponsored forums provide the school 
librarian with many opportunities to stimulate 
the use of library materials. Books, recordings, 
radio programs, films, and pamphlets may be 
used as a basis for initiating discussion and as 
an excellent method of an increasing further 
study of the subject selected via the library and 
its collections. These may frequently be related 
to the programs outlined in the U.S. Office of 
Education’s School and College Civilian Morale 
Service and What the War Means to Us. 


Guidance for school librarians conducting stu- 
dent forums is available in many recent pub- 
lications. An especially helpful article with 
further suggestions for reading will be found 
in the A.L.A. Bulletin, January 1942, p. 24. 


Pupil Participation in the 
War Effort 


The Educational Policies Commission recom- 
mends that students—especially on the second- 
ary school level—be encouraged to “render im- 
portant personal services to local defense 
councils, selective service boards, Red Cross 
chapters, and similar organized groups. These 
might include messenger service, typing, filing, 
operating telephones, printing in the school 
print shop, presenting entertainment programs 
at local hospitals and camps, and providing 
social activities for alumni who have come 
home on leave.” Librarians in schools might 
well foster the development of these services 
by: 

1. Maintaining a file of addresses of organiza- 
tions welcoming student volunteers. Include 


in file type of work desired, hours needed, 
and other vital facts. 


nN 


Giving publicity to various activities through 
bulletin boards, news bulletins, and exhibits. 


3. Collect and exhibit materials related to pro- 
ducing goods needed for the war such as 
victory gardens. In rural areas school li- 
brarians should give publicity to diversified 
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home, fruit, and vegetable gardens and dairy 
and poultry projects. 


4. Continue cooperation with local headquarters 
of the Victory Book Campaign. 

5. Give library publicity to salvage drives to 
collect paper and other materials needed for 
the war machine. 


Information on Our Armed 
Forces 


High school students are keenly interested in 
the army, the navy, the marine corps, the coast 
guard—in every branch of American fighting 
forces. Many high school students may desire 
to enlist immediately upon graduation in some 
branch of the armed forces while others wish 
to take advantage of the new classes of recruits 
which permit enrollees to continue their educa- 
tion at a higher level for an extended period. 
School librarians should have the information 
which this entails. The facts about service 
schools, army and navy recruiting, and require- 
ments for special branches of the services should 
be available in every school library. 


Training Workers For 
Wartime Demands 


“Books and librarians, as well as school shops 
and teachers, must be mobilized in training for 
national defense. The best possible technical 
service from school, college, and public libraries 
is needed now for the men and women who are 
fitting themselves to work in defense industries,” 
asserts J. W. Studebaker, U.S. Commissioner of 
Education. Leaders in wartime training centers 
urge the expansion of library facilities as a 
means of greatly accelerating this form of edu- 
cation. 


1. The American Library Association has urged 
the selection by libraries of a variety of ma- 
terials for training programs. School librar- 
ians need to measure the demands in voca- 
tional training for wartime occupations and 
to enlarge their collections accordingly in 
cooperation with the proper faculty instruc- 
tors of the training subjects. Materials range 
from textbooks to trade catalogs and include 
visual aids, pamphlets, periodicals, operator's 
manuals, and handbooks. 


2. Keep a file of information to assist students 
seeking employment to know the facts about 
labor laws, unions, etc. 


3. Enrich the vocational guidance collection of 
library materials so that it includes the new 
opportunities open to wartime workers. 


4. Give necessary instruction to shop teachers 
and students on how to use the tools—books 
and libraries. Instead of limiting library 
“lessons” to English or social studies, use 
this new opportunity for teaching. 
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5. Establish book centers in shops where war- 
time training is being given. Training of 
mind and hand will be facilitated by this 
close correlation of printed materials and 
technical instruction. Library regulations 
should be modified to supply the right book 
at the right time in wartime industrial 
training. 

6. Explore the possibility of increasing avail- 
able funds for the book stock by using 
federal funds provided for the vocational 
wartime training program in the purchase of 
related instructional materials. Approval of 
the state director of vocational education is 
usually required for the expenditure of voca- 
tional defense training funds for books. 


7. Secure Vocational Training in Wartime from 
the American Association of School Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. This is a publica- 
tion which presents the basic information for 
the school’s activities in this field. 


Wartime Emergency Measures 


In a war where the battle front is as likely to 
be in the home or the school in the event of 
air attack, the school librarian must find ways 
of disseminating the information about civilian 
defense needs to the school population. Ingenuity 
and a willingness to depart from accepted li- 
brary customs will lead to a wartime program 
that can place the library in the front ranks of 
school leadership. 


1. Air Raid Drills. School librarians have been 
alert to offer the services of the library to 
help relieve the tension that results from 
keeping children in congested areas for a 
considerable length of time. The suggestions 
of school librarians include: 


a. Compiling iists of stories for teachers 
to tell to groups of children. 

b. Training by the librarian of older stu- 
dents who can act as story tellers. 

c. Making available song-books for group 
singing. 

d. Compiling lists of games, tricks, puzzles, 
and riddles needing small space, little 
or no equipment, and a minimum of 
action. 


The Office of Civilian Defense publications 
which contain material related to the safety 
problems faced by school authorities should 
be assembled by the librarian and forwarded 
to those responsible for the various phases 
of the program in the school. Publications 
related to the effects of bombings on school 
buildings, the need for reducing hazards from 
flying glass, and precautions for poison gas 
are typical of materials needed. 
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3. Exhibits of materials needed for effective 
civilian defense have been carried out success- 
fully. They include examples of proper black- 
out curtains; the equipment for fighting in- 
cendiary or fire bombs—sand buckets, hose, 
picks, and shovels; equipment needed in air 
raid shelters or the emergency room in the 
home—emergency rations, portable stoves, and 
many other items. 


4. The care of children in wartime—setting up 
nursery schools, training volunteers to aid, 
problems concerned with evacuated children 
and their families—is a new activity for the 
schools. Since teachers are expected to take a 
large share of this work, school librarians need 
to acquire reading materials which will fit 
volunteer teachers for successfully assisting in 
this activity. 


Cooperation With Other 
Library Agencies 


Making school library services available to 
pupils and to the general public for recreational 
reading and war information has been recom- 
mended as a special activity of schools during 
wartime. The pooling of library resources in order 
to serve more adequately the needs of the com- 
munity is one which school librarians and public 
library oicials will need to consider in the light 
of the peculiar problems of the local situation. 


Libraries Open During Summer 


The acceleration of school programs this year 
has resulted in the opening of many schools for 
summer sessions. The extension of educational 
facilities to include an all-year-round program 
represents a major contribution to the community 
in a number of ways. Stanley H. Rolfe, Newark 
superintendent of schools, in recommending an 
expanded program for the city schools pointed out 
the following advantages of summer educational 
opportunities: 


Care for more children of working mothers. 

Provide safety and care for a large number of 
youngsters. 

Provide activities which will offset lack of 
parental care and increased tendency to delin- 
quency. 

Aid morale through stabilizing effect of pro- 
gram. 

Prepare older boys and girls for the war effort. 


Realizing the importance of maintaining morale 
in the war emergency, librarians will want to plan 
for library facilities in all school centers this sum- 
mer. Library activities—voluntary reading and 
storytelling—are of vital significance to the whole 
program. 
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The Latest in Synonymy 


By Schuyler and Laura Jackson * 


Books of synonyms are tutorial supple- 

ments to dictionaries: they give detailed 
instruction in the use of words the meanings 
of which tend to get confused in people's 
minds. The lexicographer’s function is 
merely to define; his concern is with the 
clear exposition of word-meanings. The syn- 
onymizer discriminates; he stresses differ- 
ences in meaning that dictionary definitions 
do not drive home forcefully enough. Web- 
ster’s new book of synonyms? comes at the 
end of a long line of synonymical works, 
the virtues, errors, and inadequacies of 
which the editors carefully review in their 
historical introduction. Its aim is to provide 
an authoritative guide to word-usage, based 
on a sensible understanding of the nature 
of synonyms, and free from the ineptitudes 
that have characterized many past books of 
similar character. 


Defining a Synonym 


The editors emerge from their study of 
synonymy with a definition of the word 
“synonym” which they present as a triumph 
of verbal virtuosity and precision. A syn- 
onym, they find, is “one of two or more 
words in the English language which have 
the same or very nearly the same essential 
meaning.” Abiding strictly by their defini- 
tion throughout, they group words together 
according as a common “essential” meaning 
can be ascribed to them, state this meaning 
for each group, and give the bn wr 
qualification which each word adds to it. 
In practice the system works out like this. 
Speed, accelerate, quicken, hasten, hurry, are 
grouped as synonyms with a common essen- 
tial meaning “to go or make go fast or 
faster.” Then the particularization follows, 
supported by editorial comment and ex- 
amples of approved usage. Speed emphasizes 
rapidity of motion or progress; accelerate 
stresses increase in rate of motion or prog- 
ress; quicken stresses shortening of the time 
consumed; hasten implies urgent quickness 





* At present. engaged in the preparation of a defining 
thesaurus. * 


1 Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms. G. & C. Merriam 
Co. $3.50 without thumb index, $4 with thumb index. 
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or a quick or premature outcome; harry 
implies haste that causes confusion or pre- 
vents concentrated attention. 


“Essential Meanin g” 


Each of these words, then, according to 
the editors, has two sides to its meaning. It 
means, in general, what the other words 
mean—this is its essential meaning. But it 
also means, in particular, something that 
none of the other words means. In using 
such words, the implication is, one has, first 
of all, something general in mind, which 
any of these words might express: then, as 
one refines one’s thought, the appropriate 
word is seized on by the mind and slipped 
into place. The view that thought operates 
primarily in generalities, and only second- 
arily in specific terms, necessarily leads to a 
philosophy of meaning that makes the essen- 
tial thing about a word the very thing that 
it does not mean, except by loose mental 
association with other words. Though the 
express object of this work is to draw dis- 
tinctions between confoundable words, its 
fundamental concern seems to be to bring 
about a workable compromise between loose 
thinking and precise word-usage. 

The blame for this failure to grasp the 
fact that the essential meaning of a word is 
something that it can have in common with 
no other word cannot be placed entirely on 
the synonymizers or on people who use cer- 
tain sets of words in the traditional syno- 
nymic way—i.e., as if they had essentially 
the same meaning. Lexicographers are more 
given to generalized definitions than is usu- 
ally realized, and with words requiring strict 
particularization will often resort to devices 
indistinguishable from synonymy. Behind 
the Merriam editors’ conviction of the exist- 
ence of such a thing as an essential meaning, 
held in common by a group of words, is the 
actuality that dictionary definitions of con- 
foundable words (i.¢., synonyms) are often 
“essentially” the same or very nearly so. 

(Continued on page 225) 
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The Case History Approach to College 
Student Reading 


By Nathaniel Stewart * 


TH case history method, perhaps the 

most sound og to the measure- 
ment of progress by an individual, has 
found great favor and wide utility among 
the professions in contemporary American 
life. Indeed, there is universal testimony 
to its indispensability in many areas of pro- 
fessional activity. The very essence of med- 
ical and nursing care is in the study of case 
histories of patients. Modern penology has 
cultivated this technique in a manner which 
has yielded extensive and valuable informa- 
tion in the field of social rehabilitation. 
Social work, at its very core, is dependent 
upon the case history technique in the study 
of individual and family problems. It has 
often been remarked, too, that the remark- 
able success of the Harvard Law School can 
be traced to its emphasis upon case analysis 
and the general study of cases by faculty 
and students. The field most closely asso- 
ciated with librarianship, teaching, and 
pedagogy, counts upon the life history of 
students as a fundamental factor. Even 
modern trade and industry has found it 
profitable to invest in personnel * gnome 
for the study of case histories of its vast 
number of employees. There are variations, 
of course, in extent, degree, and procedure. 
The case history, nevertheless, has justified 
itself well as scientific methodology. 

Yet, it is somewhat strange that the case 
history approach is astonishingly dormant 
in the field of library science in college li- 
brary administration. An examination of 
the library literature will reveal that over a 
span of twenty years there appeared but 
eight studies which, in one sense or another, 
touched upon the significance of case his- 
tories of reading on the collegiate level. It 
should be established, at the very outset, that 
the case history approach is here advanced 
as a contribution to the educational guidance 
program of the college; it is not to be con- 
fused with the concept of research in library 
science or investigations of reading. Meth- 





* Librarian, Associate Professor of Library Science, 
Dillard University. 
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odology as related to research is quite 
another problem. The practice of intensive 
analysis of case histories in reading, in order 
to study a cross-section or segment of the 
reading population, is quite familiar to 
students and workers in the field." 

Our thinking is still largely conditioned 
and centered in terms of total, high, me- 
dian, low, and other expressions of com- 
parative institutional library statistics. Sta- 
tistical emphasis appears to be concentrated, 
much to the dismay of many educators, 
along inter-institutional rather than intra- 
collegiate lines. The failure to adopt the 
case history method in the study of under- 
graduate reading activity represents a serious 
methodological lag in college librarianship. 
The chief use of most of our statistical data 
seems to be restricted to administration— 
generally employed by librarians to lobby 
college presidents for increased periodical 
subscriptions, larger binding appropriations, 
additional catalogers, ad infinitum. 

One must concede, of course, the need 
of such comparative statistics and their utili- 
ty in gaining adequate library personnel 
and resources. Library service would no 
doubt be seriously impeded without these 
gains. However, to employ the traditional 
broad measuring units of reading at the 
expense of the case history method, par- 
ticularly in the small liberal arts college, 
borders on educational infidelity. Librarians 
of small colleges are thereby setting provin- 
cial professional practices ahead of the edu- 
cational motif of their institutions. 


Opportunities to Observe 


The very nature of the small college 
offers its library a rare opportunity to ob- 
serve the influences of educational methods 
upon the undergraduate. It is spared the 
pains and the nebulous difficulties incident 
to mass education. It is privileged in that 
it is afforded greater visibility, since in an 
environment of small college enrollment the 





1 Gray, Reeves, Russell, Waples, Carnovsky, Wilson, 
Monroe, Thorndike, and others. 
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library can clearly see the shaping of the 
undergraduate product. It can thereby eval- 
uate its own efforts and effectiveness. The 
case history methodology in the educational 
pattern of the small college and the develop- 
ment of the undergraduate reader are inter- 
dependent. The alarming absence of this 
technique in the libraries, therefore, is in- 
dicative of a measure of educational isola- 
tionism. The challenge is not to be dis- 
missed lightly, for there are approximately 
six hundred institutions which may be 
classed as “small colleges’ (enrollment less 
than 1,000), and they form a rather homo- 
geneous group.- Kerr's survey? describes 
the typical small college library as one serv- 
ing about 600 students, 60 faculty members, 
a library staff of four librarians, and a book 
collection in the neighborhood of 60,000 
volumes. This typical picture lends itself to 
the homogeneity described among small 
colleges. 


Assuming that our leading educators are 
correct in the view that the function of a 
small liberal arts college is to assist in the 
self-awakening of the undergraduate, one 
fact must be clear to libraries: the most 
reliable measure of this awakening process, 
from the point of view of library science, 
is the extent and quality of free, voluntary, 
non-required reading. Free reading activity 
serves as a rather valid indicator of the 
undergraduate’s self-awakening, his intel- 
lectual curiosities, his byroads, his academic 
influences, and the shifts and emphases of 
his interests as reflected in reading over a 
span of four years. Reserve book reading, 
not to belabor a controversial matter of long 
standing, measures a student’s diligence, in- 
dustry, and economy. By its very nature 
reserve book reading is largely the product 
of an instructor-student relationship, and its 
operation is measured by the success of 
classtoom recitation from day to day, 
Fundamentally, therefore, the case history 
of a student's reading should be limited to 
the free reading in which he may engage 
during the course of his undergraduate 
career. Overnight, week-end, three-day, 
five-day, or any other aspect of reserve book 
privilege serves the same end as the usual 
in-building reserve use and should not be 
mistakenly incorporated under the category 
of free reading. 





?Kerr, W. H. Summary of 123 reports from col- 
leges and university libraries. A.L.A. Bulletin, 33:98-9, 
February 1939. 
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The Mechanics of Operation 


A filing cabinet, comparable in size and 
in number of trays to the usual small catalog 
card case, should be used exclusively for 
the custody of the circulation call slips. 
These are filed behind the alphabetical ar- 
rangement of guide cards bearing the names 
of all students in the institution. There 
should be a guide card for every student 
who enrolls as a bona fide registrant in the 
college, and it is wise to plan for the in- 
sertion of 100 to 200 new case histories 
each year. A case history will be required 
for every entering freshman and every trans- 
fer student with the beginning of the new 
academic year. In order to insure the entry 
of free reading slips only, call slips of 
different colors should be available. White 
call slips may be designated for reserve book 
use and discarded after reserve statistics for 
the day have been recorded; blue call slips, 
however, should be designated for circula- 
tion book use and kept for permanent filing 
in the case histories. This is but one prac- 
tice which is carried on in the library of 
“D” College. Whatever the reserve book 
scheme may be at the particular institution, 
it is axiomatic that a call slip be part of 
the mechanics in issuing books for circula- 
tion use. 


Behind the name of a given student, free 
reading activity will be represented by circu- 
lation slips inserted in chronological order. 
Since desk attendants generally indicate date 
due by month, day, and year, it is a simple 
matter to insert the call slips in the order 
in which the books were circulated for use 
to the particular student. The merit of this 
procedure should be obvious: it permits one 
to observe the progression of a student's 
reading from his first college days to the 
close of his collegiate career. It would be 
relatively easy, too, to determine the extent 
and quality of reading by college year in 
which a student is classified. A faculty 
advisor can study a student’s reading ac- 
tivity for his freshman or junior year, for 
example, and can compare such reading with 
the prevailing reading interests of college 
freshmen or juniors over the country at 
large. Accompanying each case history 
should be brief data relative to the student's 
age, sex, standing in college entrance exam- 
ination, I.Q. score, academic status, voca- 
tional choice, professed field of concentra- 
tion, secondary school background, and some 
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important aspects affecting his socio-eco- 
nomic status. 

A genuine effort should be made to see 
that the existence of case history files should 
not be made commonly known to the student 
body. The existence of such records cannot 
possibly attain a state of complete secrecy or 
concealment, but an effort should be made 
to limit its knowledge to the key officers in 
the institution. Individual students will in- 
fer that some kind of case history file is in 
operation, since the reading advisory con- 
ferences will reveal this information in- 
directly. Experience at “D’ College has 
indicated that the individual is primarily 
concerned with his own development as re- 
flected in reading activity, and the thought 
of passing on the word to fellow students 
is quite remote and improbable. Un- 
doubtedly, the knowledge that a file of this 
type is in operation may prompt some un- 
scrupulous students deliberately to swell 
their free reading circulation. Of course, 
this artificial and fabricated increase in ac- 
tivity will tend to nullify the object of the 
case histories of those students. There is 
reason to believe, however, that such prac- 
tices will be relatively limited and im- 
probable. 

The little effort required for the con- 
fidential filing of circulation call slips in 
the case history files should be borne by a 
professional member of the staff. The in- 
tegrity of the case histories could be guaran- 
teed to a considerable extent by assigning 
the task to a member of the professional 
staff. One should question the wisdom of 
assigning this work to student library as- 
sistants. After all, this should require but 
little time on the part of the professional 
assistant. Mr. Branscomb has revealed that 
the per capita free reading in the average 
small liberal arts college is but twelve books 
for the year.* Even in a small college with 
the maximum enrollment of one thousand, 
the total number of call slips to be filed for 
the year would be about 12,000; hence, 
over the span of the 300 school days in 
the academic year, only 40 slips would have 
to be filed each day among the case histories 
of student reading. While these figures 
may vary in different institutions, there is 
no doubt that they will fluctuate around 
the average. In short, the consumption of 
time and the nature of the work present no 


with Books. 
1940. p. 27. 





®Branscomb, H. Teaching 


Chicago, 
American Library Association, 
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problems. I daresay the educational service 
rendered through student-reading case his- 
tories is so significant, in any event, that 
even if time and effort were problems of 
some magnitude the work should still be 
mandatory upon the small college library. 


Data Available to Faculty 


In order to fulfill the true educational 
objectives of intellectual awakening and 
guidance, case histories of students should 
be made available for examination by in- 
terested members of the college family. The 
head librarian and the staff member gen- 
erally responsible for readers’ advisory serv- 
ice will find frequent occasion to consult 
the case history of a student’s reading ac- 
tivity. A student’s major professor or 
faculty advisor will, no doubt, be interested 
in consulting the case history from time to 
time. The dean of women and dean of 
men will find this tool a rather valuable 
instrument for academic and _ vocational 
guidance. In some instances, too, the dean 
of instruction may desire to examine the 
reading record of a particular student. The 
college physician, the psychologist, the in- 
structor, and the director of extra-curricular 
life at the institution should be permitted 
to consult the case histories. In reciprocal 
manner, the librarian may have access to 
significant student records in the office of 
the registrar and the personnel deans. In 
essence, the judicious use and application 
of case history files will enhance the role 
of the library and bring fuller realization 
to the educational objectives of the smal! 
liberal arts college. 

Experience has indicated the need for 
occasional interview and conference to sup- 
plement the student’s case history. Friendli- 
ness, warmth, and intimacy should char- 
acterize the conference with the undergrad- 
uate reader. The number of librarian-stu- 
dent conferences should reach two or three 
during the academic year, preferably two. 
The length of each conference will depend 
upon the seriousness of a student's reading 
record, his responsiveness, and the develop- 
ments growing out of previous conferences. 
Subject concentration as a determining in- 
fluence should not be belabored, despite the 
fact that the average student is utilitarian 
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in his outlook and will often attempt to 
steer the discussion into pre-vocational chan- 
nels. 

In the excellent study of Thompson and 
Nicholson,‘ the interviews with the 115 top 
circulators of the college were featured by 
three leading questions: ‘Did you read all 
of the book, or part of it? Was the book 
taken out for a definite class assignment or 
for your own interests? If an instructor 
recommended the title to you, and you can 
remember, who was the instructor? These 
very questions could well be presented in 
the scheduled conferences with the student. 
Indeed, other pertinent queries should be 
incorporated: Did you feel that you were 
able to master the contents of the book, or 
did it appear to be rather difficult at that 
time? Is there a particular field in which 
you would like more reading guidance from 
your librarian, instructor, or faculty advisor ? 
Are there any specific books, or books in a 
particular field, which you would read if 
they were purchased for the college library? 

These are but some suggested leads in 
carrying the conference to a productive end. 


Some Problems and 
Limitations 


The gamut of problems affecting 
the picture of an undergraduate’s 
free reading, positively or negatively, 
is appropriate for discussion at this 
point. An important factor, of 
course, is the inability to measure a 
student’s reading accurately in 
browsing quarters. Were an ade- 
quate measuring rod available, the 
record of a student’s free reading in 
browsing quarters would yield very 
important information on the precise 
place of books in the leisure hours 
of the undergraduate. Dormitory li- 
braries and libraries in centers of 
fraternity and sorority life may soon 
shed more light on this problem.® 





‘Thompson, R. I. and Nicholson, J. B. 
Significant Influences on General Circulation in 
a Small College Library. Library Quarterly, 
vol. XI, April 1941. 

5 Carnovsky, L. The Dormitory Library: an 
experiment in stimulating reading. Library 
Quarterly, vol. II, January 1933. 

Johnson, , . Dormitory Libraries at 
Stephens College. Library Quarterly, vol. V 
April 1935. 
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Secondly, there appears to be no reliable 
device to measure the extent and the selec- 
tion of periodical literature. Periodicals read 
for non-instructional purposes fall in the 
same category as browsing room books— 
resources for leisurely, recreational reading 
not be be impeded by patron request slips or 
any other deterrents to the spirit of leisurely 
reading. Similar comments may be made 
for the reading of newspapers. The in- 
ability to record fully the student’s use of 
books in browsing quarters, periodicals, and 
newspapers in his case history is unfortunate, 
to say the least. A degree of successful 
measurement may be achieved through a 
reliable questionnaire or interview. General 
research into the field of periodical and 
newspaper reading has not yielded much in 
the effort to study the case history of the 
individual undergraduate. 

In small college libraries with generous 
open stack privileges, there enters into the 
picture the element of unrecorded use of 
books in the stacks. This, too, is a rather 
non-measurable quantity. It is true, no 
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doubt, that free reading to some extent is 
carried on in the stacks. However, random 
reading in the stacks, as observed over a 
period of four years at “D” College, seems 
to be generally associated with the pursuit 
of indirect reference information—diagrams, 
tables, identification of characters and places, 
summaries, preface notes, author informa- 
tion, selection of a poem or a play, etc. It 
would hardly fall in the category of “free 
reading,” as librarians understand the term. 
This is equally true of books in laboratory 
collections. Neither can be regarded as a 
factor seriously affecting the case history of 
a student's free reading. Departmental li- 
braries may present a problem in some in- 
stances. Yet, if the circulation scheme is 
essentially the same as that practiced in the 
central library, the call slips may be pooled 
and then routinized in the manner described 
earlier in this paper. As a rule, too, the 
small college library collection is not dis- 
persed into departmental libraries; this 
would be an exception rather than the gen- 
eral rule in small colleges. 

Finally, the simultaneous use of both the 
college and the local public library by the 
student presents a difficulty which should be 
resolved. This factor is most significant, 
for there is practically no such thing as 
reserve book reading in the public library. 
With the exception of reference service, all 
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reading in the public li- 
brary is genuinely free 
reading. There is no 
doubt in the mind of 
this: writer that two en- 
terprising and conscien- 
tious librarians, one rep- 
resenting the college 
library and the other the 
public library in the com- 
munity, can agree upon 
a scheme whereby the co- 
operation of the local 
public library can be ob- 
tained to the extent that 
a student's reading in the 
community library can be 
recorded by the college 
library. Naturally, the 
college library would be 
primarily interested in 
the reading activity dur- 
ing the student's undergraduate career. 

At the termination of the school year, 
the librarian could assign a member of his 
staff to spend several days at the public li- 
brary to record the names of patrons who 
are also students currently in attendance at 
the college. A record would then be made 
of the titles read and their charging dates 
to the individual. This should not be diff- 
cult in the summer months when there is a 
decided lull in college library activity, and 
at which time a staff member might reason- 
ably be spared for a few days. A number 
of other schemes, perhaps more practicable, 
could be arranged by the persons charged 
with the responsibility of the college and 
the public libraries in the community. It 
would be most unscientific to negate the 
student’s public library reading activity dur- 
ing his undergraduate career, for we should 
thereby lose a very significant body of in- 
formation. It is well worth the effort to 
document such reading data into the stu- 
dent’s four-year case history at the college 
library, and it is worth, too, the time and 
effort invested in the task. 


Advantages of Case Histories 


It would require, indeed, the subject of 
another paper to deal at length with the 
educational uses to which the student- 
reading case history may be put in both 
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the library and the college. The cardinal 
principle is guidance in the educational 
growth of the undergraduate as reflected 
in his free reading. Growing out of this 
principle are numerous advisory services for 
the undergraduate in the awakening process 
of his college years. A valuable guide could 
be furnished to one’s reading as related to 
nature of course instruction—honors, ter- 
minal, survey, orientation, pre-professional, 
and major courses—as well as the subjects 
represented. Fiction and nonfiction reading 
could be regulated to effect an intelligent 
balance. One could find it possible, too, 
to determine the reading carried on by a stu- 
dent during week-end or extended holiday 
periods. An impressive list of advantages 
could be listed and advanced for the library 
of the junior college, where guidance is one 
of the paramount problems for the first 
years. 

The service to the undergraduate would 
not only be advisory, but at times regula- 
tory. This might be very true in such cases 
where a laissez-faire reading policy threatens 
to go beyond the bounds of good academic 
judgment or propriety. An opportunity to 
study progressive steps in the educational 
growth through books, under conditions of 
excellent visibility, is probably one of the 
outstanding advantages of the case history 
method in the small college library. Another 
function must certainly be the stimulation 
of wider reading. A student who reads but 
twelve books a year is guilty of a rather 
miserable performance, despite the fact that 
this represents the average per capita read- 
ing. In a period of one’s life when his 
learning is supposed to be most concentrated 
and intense, the reading of twelve books a 
year is hardly an accomplishment to excite 
pride or elation. 

The case history approach is not for- 
warded as a substitute for the broad, sta- 
tistical summaries of reading criticized 
earlier in this paper, but as a refinement of 
statistical methods to measure the growth 
of an individual student through reading 
during his undergraduate days. The chal- 
lenge of educational isolationism on the 
part of the small liberal arts college library 
must not go unheeded. The case history 
approach, as an educational function in 
guidance of the undergraduate through read- 
ing, is advanced as one contribution. 
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THE LATEST IN SYNONOMY 
(Continued from page 219) 


The contemporary semantic researchers 
and experimenters, of whose work the edi- 
tors of the Dictionary of Synonyms take no 
cognizance, have made interesting observa- 
tions about the verbal tangles in which 
people become continually stalled. The reme- 
dies they suggest, however, separate the 
problem of communicative clarity from the 
problem of definitional clarity, which they 
regard as a more or less lost cause. The in- 
ventors of Basic English, a popular semantic 
method for simplifying communication, dis- 
pense with about 98 per cent of our vo- 
cabulary in order to arrive at 100 per cent 
immunity from verbal tangles. Semantics 
tries to solve our linguistic difficulties by 
scientific analysis, synonomy by literary pre- 
cepts. Any permanent solution would prob- 
ably involve mew advances in lexicography 
itself, but so long as our dictionaries are as 
they are any contribution should be welcome 
that sets before people an objective of more 
responsible word-usage. 

The present work, bearing the honorable 
name of Webster, is bound to circulate 
widely—because of its-claim to be an im- 
provement on all past books of synonyms; 
the systematic way in which the material has 
been organized; the generous size of the ex- 
hibit (about 12,000 words, apart from sub- 
sidiary lists of antonyms, analogous and 
contrasted words); and the liberal offering 
of examples, many from modern authors. 
Ordinary people, however, will find it 
difficult to make use of these pedagogic 
articles as practical guides, while the fastidi- 
ous will feed on them as mild sedatives to 
their qualms as synonym-users. In so far as 
the book will affect the world’s general atti- 
tude to words, it will reinforce the tradi- 
tional tendency to think of groups of syn- 
onyms as solid lumps of meaning on which 
the individual words are marked off as 
facets. Synonym-ridden people will be left 
in the same mentally impossible position in 
which they always were—that of having to 
mean, vaguely, all of a group of associated 
words in order to mean one of them defi- 
nitely. 
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Onee upon « time 
I wae as happy 
and gay 

And carefree 
and eilly 


IMPRESSIONS FROM A REAL LIFE STORY 





And unsuspecting 
and ambitious 
And sociable 

As anybody. 








Then one day 

After being 

A little girl 

Por a while 

With singing 

and whistling 

and leughing 

And getting in wischief 
Like most 

Little girls do 





I started to school. 
I learned 

To read 

And write 

And put 

Two and four 
Together 

Because then 

They dida't know 
About how 
Upimportant 

Those things were. 








They dida't mow 
How dumb 

They were 

To teach me 
Those things 


Veacher y 





Instead of 
Letting we 
Choose 

What I needed 
To learn 

And wanted 
To do 

Like they 

Deo now 
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Ninety Years A School Librarian 


By Marion Grady * 


HE author and artist of 
this life and times of a 
school librarian suggests the 
above title because the biog- 
raphy “is so short and so 
many things have to be 
omitted.”” She hastens to add 
that it does not give a repre- 
sentative picture—indeed, it is 
not intended to. Furthermore, 
it is intended only for those 
school librarians with a sense 
of humor 


* Instructor in Library Science, 
Peabody College for Teachers; and 
Librarian, Peabody Demonstration 
School, Nashville, Tennessee ; now 
on leave of absence for further 
study at University of Chicago. 


Since they 
Know thet 


Able to judge 

Por themselves 

On such matters 
Then grown-ups are. 


wy! 

But I can think 
Of some teachers 
I'd have loved 
Putting io 
Their places! 





But thet 

Was all lost 
To m 

Just because 

I was born 
Twenty-five years 
Toe soon. 

Wheat « pity! 
What « shane! 
What « tragedy! 
To have happen 
To one. 








Well -- 
After eo long 
A time 







































And it 
Was wonderful 
Bei 


me 
In college 
And playing 
Hoakey 
And eoccor 
And volleytell 
And studying 
A little 








But suddenly 
One day 

I thought 

Of sore 
Serious matters 
Suoh as 

What I 

Would be 








and then 

I got iti 

A thought 

An idea 

an inspiration 
A revelation 
An inclination 
To be 

A echool librarian. 
© happy day! 
Thet was 

the thing! 








It was « 
Suitable 
Reepectadle 
Dignified 
Sort of é 
Profession. \= 
Just the kind 
I wanted 

I thought. 





So 

One day 

I etarted 

To library school ¥ 





During which 
Wothing mucn 
Happened 

I found 
Myself 

In college 


Covvece 





To learn ine «Fae . 
WALLA \= 
Mitiininy | & 
Eo) 
mwsbihy 
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TUN 
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To be 
A school librarian. 
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And wasn't it grand 
I learned 

All about 

Bow to 

Find things 

Ta books 

And how 

To find booke 

In things 
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URRATRITT 
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ere 
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Carde were for 








what's more 








I was told 

How to 

Manage principals 
And enswer 
Questions 

And whet 


aod children 

And 1) 

The secrets 

Of being 

A sohool librarian 


That sehool librarians 
Were about 

The most 

Important people 

On earth -- 

A sacred 

Gift to 

School libraries. 


°. 


vemeopal 
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And wnen 

I walked 

Down the street 
I wee sure 
Theat people 
Bovla watch 

We enviously 
And whiaper, 
“There goes 
Thet lucky 

Girl whe is 

A echool librarian,” 
Bening my 


Important dack. 








And witn 
Those dreams 
Il was content. 
1 cnee 

I hed 

Chosen wisely 
And well. 








Then one day 

I finished 
Librery School 

And before long 

I was 

A reel 
Honest-to-goodnese 
Sehoo] librarian. ih 
1 went to 
Wy firet library - 
All eterry-eyed 

And hopeful 

Of doing greater things 
For smaller humanity. 
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Well, it wasn't 
Long before life 
Was no longer 
Simple. 

It was 

Complex. 

And I learned 

A lot of things 
The bard way 

But mainly 


That echool librerians 


Bad to be 
Super-women if they 





Were to survive. 


I found out 

To be brief 
That what 

I needed 

Te be 

A successful 
School librarian 
Were a let 

Of things 

The first 

Of whieh was 
The constitution 
Of an ox 


(ooo 





If I were 
To continue 
To work 

All day 

And most 

Of the night 
On this 

Or that 








And another thing 
I learned 

Was that 

I needed 

The disposition 
Of ean ange) 








If 1 were 

To refrain 

Por long 

Prom tearing 
Limd-from-lisb 
Certain cherubs 
With definitely 
Brattish 
Tendencies 








That I 
Needed was 

A @ympathetic 
Understanding 
Of children 
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And the 
Initiative 
And the 
Imeginetion 
And the 
Enthusiasm 
And th 
Perseverance 
Of an 
Inventive 
genius 








And I 

Needed some 
Syetematic 
Working habits 
ande 

Jood sense 

Of proportion 
So I wouldn't 
Spend too 
Much time 

On cataloging 
rf pasting 

Or any other 
Jne thing. 








Pretty soon 

By the tine 

I hed worked over 
My personality 
And transformed 
Myself into « 
Better and wiser 
Bohoo] librarien 
Some other things 
Began to dew 


Por about 

Six lege. 

In order 

To tend 

To ell 

The professional 
Contacte 








That I 

Should make 
Interest in 

The school library 
With eveb 
People as 
Members of 

The echool board 
Superintendent 
Of course 
Importent one 
To. imprese 


To drum up 

And the 

Was an especially 
Pavorably 

















Because he 
Was the one 
Who seemed 
To hand out 
The money 
With which 
To get 

Vore books 





And I needed 

More books 

Because I 

Had learned 

In Library School 

Thet I hed 

An exalted —EEE 
Banner 

To carry 

And I needed 
Something besides 
The banner 

To work with 








And then 

There were 
Numerous others 
On my public 
Relations list 
Such as 

The principe] 
The trustees 
The teachers 
Bven the 
Sehool Janitors 





And emall jobs 
And thes 

There was 

The P.T.A. 

And assembly 
Programs 

And associations 
Of teachers 

And librarians 
And civie clubs 








To take 
Part in. / 
y 
Then too AAR RAR 


I ned learned 

In Library School 
That I 

Should be 
Professionally 
Alert 

Theat I 

Should read 

All the 
Educational books 
And magatines a 
And 01] G 
The Library 

Books and magarines 


=> 
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And I wondered Of course and soon i 
If perbepe There my be Pound to t 












































































































school librarians Dull and Ky horrer 
Should not have Uninterest ing That @ very 
Been carefully School librerians uoneter of 
Bred { wouldn't A lizerd 
Through the ages knoe -- Had escaped 
Prom some Or From some 
Mytho logical fould | Little boy's 
Character . Pocket. 
Pith adout 
Three heeds 
And eyes 
All eround 
y, —_ 
in order ; But I'll bet Of course 
To read all There never was All good 
And eee ell. A dull School librarians 
But tnen ~\ | / Or uninteresting kust meet 
I thought ding Y Sehool library. Gmergencies 
@mat adout oa" Calaly 
Places left a — % I 
for eare? = iN’ fae o cole 
Secause ell s Unruffled 
— ert ogg Over yr School librarian - 
Need remar a 3choo library Sith heir 3 
sare, wo. Door reading, Standing on end wil,¥) ; 
"No boredom And cold shivere 
Possible here? Running rempant ‘ 
Prom heed S.< 























and, furthermore No boredos! To we. 
Every good Think of it! I wld 
School lLibrerian One of the Uyeelf 
Should be Ina} ienable That it 
Triplets Pignte of every Was only 
Por more Sehoo!l librerian. A Little 
Reasons my ien't « 

Than one. Special guarentee 


attached to ell 


L.S. degrees 
e Stating that? 


Mat other A very 







































and grecious! 
All the teeth Profession Nareless 
They would need Can make Little creature 
Por all Such « claim io 1 
The genera) Truthfully? Caught hia 
And specie) And ehat And tossed 
Grindings & confort Him out 
Which are Te have The sindow 
Know on] A nice tangible Quite nonchalantly 
Te echool librarians. Guarentee I thought 
Like that 
To think about 
and finger lovingly! 
and «ith Thy, I doubt But the say 
These feeble If even I felt 
But conecientious . The big fase 
Attempte Game hunters Different story. 
To picture Have enjoyed And I don't 
That the perfect Any greeter Trust ayself 
School librer ian Sensations of To tell 
Should be like fear and The size 
I wae afraid 4) | ie Danger and Of that liserd 
To lay ae Excitement Yet. 
Down to sleep Than I heave he looked a 
Nighte Positively gigantic 
And eighty formidable 
I'll tell you! 
because and I But I 
Yomehos or Haven't had aw afraid 
Otner To travel That in 
i was qtente So fer Real ity 
The perfect To get thee te wae only 
Senso} lisrerion Because they About eight inches 


Might exist Just come In length 
after ail ae And half 

and wight Unexpectedly Suffoceted & 
Get ae Pithout any 

If 1 didn't Warning {\ 
fateh out! And my 

Bare hande £\ 
Are ay 

Only weapons. 


From recent 
Confinement. 











And somehoe 
I didn't want I haven't 
To be got. Had to 

Not by her! elk through 


Because ay Junglee 
To discover Of the seventh 
Grade boys 


foman's intuition + 
Told se © wy) How it feels 
That she © To hesitate Toward eprink! ing 
ould look like -- To take The librerian's 
fell, can you ra) The next heir eith 
Imag ine? Be » Step- Silver 

o® 


The contribution 


what with ell 
The things 
she needs’ 


and | love Never will 














And that, too Sb \ 


jeeutiful things: I forget aes 6 
ptured 
All good The day with ay i 


Schoo) librarians hen I 
Have got fee peacefully 
Business helping one 
fo be Of ay beet 
Beautiful! Customers 
To locete 
A book 

and all 

Of @ sudden 
I neerd 
Some th ing 
Going on 


Bare lily-#hite 
tande 
And tossed 
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It would 

have been 
Difficult to tell 
ich of us 

was the scaredest 
Me, oF 

The mouse 

Gut pereonslly 

1 wanted to leap 
Inte the sir 





The fellow 
To hie own devices 





Sut even 

Schoo] Librarians 
Lust bow 

To fate 
somotines, 

aven 


The impossible. 








fo wuld 
loiter beneath 
Senoo! library 
findows 


And let 

This be 

A warning 

To his | 

















for he 

may be led A, 
To believe Z 

That very bf 
Peculiar things // 


Pall froe 





Yes sir! 

It's @ real plessure 

To look beck 

Over @ satisfying career. 
Ninety yeers 

A echool librarian! 


fell — even 

if it is only pine TH HH 
any good 

Senool librarian 

#111 tell you 

Theat any one yeer 

in & school library 

le worth ten 

Of any other kind. 








and it 

hae been 

An e@ucetion, too 
in lote of ways -- 
thy, | can tell 
On firet touch 
then @ kid 

tas fever 





Alaoet 
lamedistely 





Cut fingers 
Thich aske se 
Fool like fainting 


Hf 
8 
i 
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But if 

There is 

One th 

I @& better 

Than others -- 
Ip'e recogniz ing 
Vu pe! 








In fact 

1 recognized 
One sump 
Too sgany 
and came 

A aorning 
Shen | 
vredusted 
At thet 
Recognizing 
And 60 

To bed! 





It seems 

That I 

Am @ very 
Sympathetic 
School librer ian 
Because it 

fae the 

ame aay 

Fith the 
Nessles! 








Children's disesece 
I feel 

Theat in 

A pinch 

1 wight 

Pinch-hit 

ase 

Pemily doctor 

If need be. 





Then too 
I would 
Q@elify edsirabdly 
Aee 
Judge 
Ore 
Diplomat 
Ore 
r 
after ell 
The disputes 
I neve settled 


and as 6 
Literary end 
Art critic 

I nave had 
Much experience 
And aay 

I be forgiven 
Por shat 

I've told 

Por the sake 
Of encoursgement 





And efter 





le encoursg ing 
Jeniue 
Or something. 








And 

Nave had 

So many secrete 
Told to me 

That I think 

1 might qualify 
Aee 

vonfidence aan 
ore 

other confessor 








and ay! 


Asa 

Traveling salesman: 

after all 

The reading ra) 
i have sold he 

To poor A 7 


Prospects! . a 





1 quest admit 
That 1 

Have wondered 
AU times 

Some afternoons 
late 

If 1 chose 

So wisely 


And well (24 
In ehooe ing AN 
“LA 


To be 
& schocl librerian 





Whether envious 
Snieper ings 
Followed me 
Doen the 

Street 








Too sure 

About 

tow important 
School librar iene 
are in 

The eyes 


Of the 


¢ 
forld 7* ? 

/\ 

( 





But I 

Do know 

That there 

Ie absolutely 
Nothing like it 
Por ressons 
Cited 

And some 

Thet aren't 





Ninety yeers 
A echool librerian 
I feel 

Ae young 

And chipper 

Ae the dey 

I started 

fell -- 

alsost: 








and -~ 
It heen't 
Driven ue 

To matrimony 
Yet -- 

Though 

I understand 

It hae happened 
Theat say 

In some cases 
And besides 
It's worth 

it all 

hen Johnny 
Comes in 

4ith book 

In nand 

And all 

Bright eyed 
Have ye zot 
Another Like it?" 
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HIS matter of introductions is always 

intriguing. It has a twofold aspect. It 
is not only a matter of introducing John to 
Mary, but also one of introducing Mary to 
John. There is a certain delicacy necessary, 
too. One cannot be too blunt and obvious 
so the two parties feel pushed and resentful. 
Each one must be presented to the other in 
such an attractive way that they at once feel 
glad they met and are eager to know each 
other better. 

The same is true of young people and 
libraries. The presentation must be made in 
such a way that the library reaches out to the 
young people and the young people reach 
out to the library. We who work with young 
people or with libraries feel that there are 
elements of mutual interest in the two yet 
we do not always present them in such a 
way that acquaintance ripens into friendship. 

First let us look at the library. How do 
we play up its strong ‘points? Of course, a 
first essential with young people is attractive 
appearance. Is our library really attractive? 
By nature it may be too long and narrow or 
too short and wide to be well proportioned ; 
but, if so, is it dressed, i.e., furnished, to 
make its natural deficiencies less obvious? It 
may be too dark or it may be too light so 
it needs a study made of its color to bring 
out its high lights and tone down its glare. 
Its furnishings may be old and worn. Some 
ten-cent-store paint or a shiny brass bowl 
may help it as much as a blue necktie or a 
red scarf helps some shabby boy or girl. 


It is not the natural build or the clothes, 
however, that make most of the difference. 
It is the personality that shines through 
them. It is not the prettiest girl or the best 
dressed boy who is most popular. It is the 
one with the most life, most variety, and 
most ability to mix with all kinds of people. 

So it is with libraries. Is our library 
bubbling over with life? Is it full of gaiety 
and bright with a variety of appeals? Does 
it try to meet the moods and needs of all 
sorts of people? If so, it is attractive and is 
bound to be popular with boys and girls. 





* Librarian, University High School, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 
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Introducing the Library to Young People 


By C. Irene Hayner * 


Second, as to the young people. Are we 
showing them off to advantage when we 
bring them to meet the library? Do we play 
up the best that is in them? For example, 
do we call out their love of the beautiful, 
their sense of justice and fair play, their 
belief in themselves, and their open-eyed 
readiness for everything new? If so, they 
are bound to feel acceptable to the library. 
They will not need to be warned to wash 
their hands, to walk quietly, to bring back 
their books on time. They will know that 
it is the mind and heart that matter, that 
surface appearances are not counted against 
them, and that the well dressed and the 
poorly dressed are equally attractive to the 
library. 

Best Foot Forward 


I am not sure that a great deal of our 
difficulty in introducing young people to the 
library in such a way that acquaintance de- 
velops into friendship is not due to the fact 
that we do not play up the best points of 
each in the Rovstt an Tr, If the library is not 
attractive and does not make its best side ap- 
parent at the first meeting, why should young 
people try to become better acquainted ? 

The second essential to a favorable intro- 
duction is a warm welcome. This must 
come, if it comes at all, from the librarian. 
There must be evidence of sincere pleasure 
at making a new acquaintance. Remember 
the other party to the introduction is also 
appraising us, and we may look no better to 
him than he looks to us. And this is not a 
good beginning for a real friendship! Nor 
must the warmth last for only the dest few 
minutes. Popularity is based upon qualities 
that are the same today, tomorrow, next 
week, and next year. 

Another fact to remember is that, in order 
to grow, the friendship must find matters of 
common interest and the two parties must 
constantly become better acquainted. If 
young people come into the library and we 
librarians are receptive, we are bound to 
learn more about them every day—more 
about what they are doing, what they are 
reading, what they like, and what they don’t 
like. They are naturally communicative. 
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But how can we make them better ac- 
quainted with us? Partly by our talking to 
them just as they do to us about what we are 
doing, what we are reading, and how we 
like it. Frequently they wonder what we are 
so busy about all the while. Why not tell 
them how we make out book orders, make 
out catalog cards, mount pictures, file = 
phlets? Maybe they can give us some help. 
Besides we shall then be sharing some of 
our interesting library activities with them. 

At best, however, this is more or less in- 
formal and reaches only a few. We need 
some means of reaching them all. And if 
we reach them all it must of necessity be by 
more or less formal means. It may be 
through exhibits of materials that are to be 
found in the library and lantern slides or 
moving pictures of what goes on; it may be 
through informal talks about the library or 
club discussions; it may be through mimeo- 
graphed or printed material handed out to 
all who come in. 


Pro and Con 


All these methods have their advantages 
as well as disadvantages. I suppose every 
library attempts to call attention to its wares 
by means of exhibits. Sometimes these are 
extremely inviting, sometimes extremely life- 
less, depending upon whether the librarian 
has been able to capitalize upon some in- 
herent interest of young people, or has 
merely set out a few books on a table 
vaguely hoping they may catch someone's 
eye. So far, lantern slides and moving pic- 
tures of library activities have not been suc- 
cessful but I understand Denver Public 
Schools have recently produced a very attrac- 
tive film. As for informal talks on books 
and library activities, probably nothing is 
more effective than this personal contact, un- 
less it is club discussions. No one presum- 
ably knows more about the library, is more 
enthusiastic about it, or more eager to tell 
other people about it than the librarian. If 
some give and take on the part of young 
people is possible through questions and 
answers or exchange of opinion, so much the 
better. By participating they feel more re- 
sponsibility for shaping the library's per- 
sonality. 

Most widely used of any means of intro- 
ducing young people to the library, however, 
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is probably the easiest but among the least 
effective in general, i.e., through printed 
leaflets or mimeographed broadsides of di- 
rections. Where these are used in connection 
with a series of lessons or group meetings 
under the supervision of a good teacher, 
they are very effective; where this is not the 
case, they are as useless as dry dust. 

The best of these printed introductions to 
libraries have been produced by school sys- 
tems. In 1937, Detroit published a very 
attractive handbook for the pupils of the 
intermediate schools. Entitled A Library 
Handbook for Boys and Girls, it is attrac- 
tively printed, generously illustrated with 
simple line drawings, and covers most of the 
skills in the use of books and libraries which 
boys and girls need to use them easily. 

Another excellent handbook of the same 
sort, though on a much larger scale, is The 
Children’s Book on How to Use Books and 
Libraries by Carolyn Mott and Leo B. Bais- 
den of Sacramento, California. This is illus- 
trated by a combination of ‘“‘stick figures” 
and colored drawings and its material is so 
invitingly presented that pupils as well as 
teachers frequently read the book straight 
through! Here are a few of the chapter 
titles: Do you know how to open a new 
book? Why you sometimes can’t find your 
book, Some ways in which indexes are dif- 
ferent, Some ways to tell whether a book is 
worth while. 

The book is planned for elementary school 
children, but it has a companion volume 
planned for high school age, Books, Librar- 
ies, and You by Mr Baisden, Miss Mott, 
and two other California high school li- 
brarians. As becomes its adaptation to older 
boys and girls, this one is more dignified 
and gives much more information about li- 
brary tools. It is divided into two parts: 
Using the library as a study asset in research 
work, reports, and term papers; and, The 
reference resources of the library. It con- 
tains many attractive illustrations and sample 
pages from reference books. As aids to boys 
and girls wanting to know more about li- 
braries and how to help themselves in them, 
either of these latter handbooks is excellent. 
They are good to stand conveniently on a 
table or desk where they can be picked up 
and used in an emergency. ; 
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Then there are those printed or mimeo- 
graphed pamphlets which include not only 
informational material describing library 
books and tools but also practice exercises 
in their use. These comprise such leaflets 
as Cleary’s Learning to Use the Library in 
Junior High School, planned for use in Eng- 
lish classes in Detroit, and Keys to Books, 
prepared by the Library Committee of the 
Parochial and Private Schools of Baltimore 
for the Enoch Pratt Free Library, as well as 
several library work books published by com- 
mercial houses. 

Among the latter one or two of the best, 
perhaps, are How to Use Your School Li- 
brary by Mercedes Graham of the Lew Wal- 
lace School of Gary, Indiana, and the Li- 
brary Manual by Marie A. Toser of the 
Nathan Hale Junior High School of West 
Allis, Wisconsin. The Library Manual in- 
cludes background information on the topics 
or library tools under consideration, sample 
pages of reference books, and pupil exercises 
on each unit of study. The Graham book 
gives less background information but does 
include some explanatory material and gives 
many very practical exercises. Others of this 
sort are Find It Yourself by Elizabeth Scrip- 
ture and Margaret Greer, supervisers of 
school libraries in Denver and Minneapolis, 
respectively; Library Helps by R. A. Bar- 
mont of the Soldiers’ Orphan School at Scot- 
land, Pennsylvania ; Pe Exploring the Li- 
brary by Emmet L. Morris of the Melrose 
Park Unit, Cook County District 89 of May- 
wood, Illinois. All of these have the added 
advantage of being comparatively inexpen- 
sive and therefore possible to duplicate for 
the use of school pupils. Ella V. Aldrich, 
of Louisiana State University, has written 
one of the same sort of leaflets for college 
students, Using Books and Libraries. 

To supplement these library work books 
there are various printed sources of addi- 
tional background information obtainable 
free or very inexpensively for the use of 
librarians and teachers. Such sources include 
The H. W. Wilson Company leaflets on 
How to Use the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature and Other Indexes, Time Savers, 
So This Is the Catalog; and SOS in the Li- 
brary; sample pages from the unabridged 
dictionaries ; sheniidas material on the 
make-up of books and newspapers; and re- 
prints from the World Book Encyclopedia 
and Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia cover- 
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ing the history of libraries and graphic illus- 
trations on how to use the library. 


In order to be most effective, printed aids 
for introducing young people to libraries 
must be attractive in appearance, well illus- 
trated where necessary, clearly printed in 
open faced type, and must present only those 
facts about books and libraries of interest to 
boys and girls and needed by them in using 
the library to advantage. Many of those on 
the market do not meet these requirements. 
They are unattractively printed and contain 
masses of information which only a librarian 
would want. No boy or girl will bother to 
wade through them for the few items of 
information which they need. 


Tell Teachers, Too 


Another quite independent field of in- 
struction necessary in introducing young 
people to libraries is that of introducing 
their schoolteachers to library resources. If 
the teachers enjoy books and libraries they 
will pass on their enjoyment to their classes. 
In this field there are the perennial standbys, 
Zaidee Brown's Library Key, and Ingles and 
McCague’s Teaching the Use of Books and 
Libraries. 


In addition to these, there are two pre- 
pared recently by committees of teachers and 
librarians in Los Angeles and Minneapolis. 
In 1940 Los Angeles published its very at- 
tractive leaflet, Road Maps and Treasure 
Hunts: Lessons in the Use of the Library. 
The introduction says: 


“Teachers and librarians are working together 
to arouse an interest in books and to help the 
students to learn to use them easily. For this 
reason classes are systematically scheduled in the 
library during the orientation period of each term 
and at frequent intervals throughout the year. In- 
struction is given by the teacher as well as by the 
librarian.” 


The Minneapolis booklet Classroom In- 
struction, Pupil Use of Books and the High 
School Library states in its preface that its 
purpose is 
“to challenge the school principal's theories of 
progressive educational methods in such a way 
that he will see the school library as an integrat- 
ing force . . . to challenge the teacher's thinking 
so that he constantly uses the school library re- 
sources in conducting class instruction, and also to 
arouse his sense of responsibility in educating 
pupils in study skills and appreciations . . . to 
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challenge the librarian’s sense of responsibility in 
teaching al] the pupils of the school how to use 
books and other library materials. . .” 


Part one of the handbook is devoted to 
general principles and theories in library 
methods; part two presents illustrative pro- 
cedures that have been used in various sub- 
ject areas in the use of the library. 

The Library in Action: A Guide for 
New Teachers, Student Teachers, Substitute 
Teachers in the Intermediate Schools of 
Detroit, Michigan, was prepared by Florence 
Cleary, librarian of Hutchins Intermediate 
School under the direction of Lois T. Place, 
Director of School Libraries. It is divided 
into two parts: I, Becoming Acquainted with 
the Library, and II, Helping Boys and Girls 
to Use the Library. It is attractively illus- 
trated and full of excellent suggestions. 

A much more pretentious book in this 
field is Library Guidance for Teachers by 
Margaret K. Walraven, librarian of the 
Technical High School, Dallas, Texas, and 
Alfred L. Hall-Quest, of New York Uni- 
versity. According to its preface it 


“attempts to apply library science to the needs of 
secondary teachers by explaining in detail what 
the teacher needs to know about the library to the 
end that he may guide his own pupils in an in- 
creasingly independent use of source materials.” 


It is very full of detail and attempts to 
answer every possible question a teacher 
might ask with regard to library usage. 

With such aids for pupil use and such 
guides for teachers and librarians as those 
mentioned above, any librarian eager to 
make the young people of his community 
acquainted with the library should have no 
difficulty. After all is said and done, how- 
ever, it is the personal touch that makes the 
difference. 

If one wants really to get the “feel” of 
what it is like to introduce a crowd of young 
people to the library, he should ead Phyllis 
Fenner’s Our Library. Her crowd is ele- 
mentary school children but the underlying 
principles are the same and the rewards in 
fun and friendship are the same. 
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WHEN the young librarian finishes her 

course in book selection and goes out 
into the field, the odds lie heavily against 
her participation to any great extent in the 
higher techniques of librarianship. She 
may work, perhaps, in a modern public 
library system which encourages book re- 
viewing and the suggestion of titles for 
purchase by its staff. But it is more usual 
for her, if she is young and inexperienced 
in the work, to be placed in some minor 
assistantship in a small library, with duties 
which smack very strongly of the routine 
or even of the clerical. It is then that the 
young librarian will perhaps taste disillusion- 
ment. She will remember, as she files 
cards or makes out overdue notices, all the 
professiona’ techniques of her library school 
days with something like nostalgia. And 
faced with the common round and the often 
drab daily tasks, she will begin to wonder 
if it would not have been just as well to 
have been a teacher after all. 

Yet this period as a neophyte, discourag- 
ing as it may seem, can be one of great 
significance in the young librarian’s profes- 
sional life. It is an interval of reorientation, 
of adjustment. The young librarian has 
exchanged the academic library school for 
the atmosphere of actual work in a library. 
It is essentially a period of transition for 
her, if she has had no previous library ex- 
perience. Yet it is much more than an 
interlude for marking time until she has 
amassed the requisite amount of years in 
library work to advance in her salary bracket. 
It should be a period of rapid mental growth 
and expansion in professional knowledge 
if she has one iota of enthusiasm for her 
work in her body. Above all, she may 
use this time for the perfection and develop- 
ment of her skill in book selection: the 
basic professional technique of librarianship. 

Book selection courses in library school 
will give the young librarian a solid founda- 
tion for any postgraduation progress in the 
subject she may wish to make. They will 
have given her the theory of it, and (if 
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The Young Librarian and Book Selection 


By Eugenia M. Halvorsen * 





they are good courses) practical problems 
in selection. Here is the point where the 
young librarian will complain somewhat 
bitterly: “But how am I going to use what 
I have learned of book selection in my 
present position? I feel as if I am many 
miles away from a head librarianship or 
even the headship of a very small depart- 
ment. I have no chance to make the book 
selection choices, or to determine the growth 
of the book collection.” 

All this is true enough. But it is my 
opinion that the period of “chrysalis”’ 
from which the mature librarian will eventu 
ally emerge—is one in which the beginner 
may increasingly learn to use the scientific 
tools and procedures of selection with sure- 
ness and facility, and to develop that special 
book acumen and foresight which enables 
a librarian to place her hand on the book 
that her public will read. How may this 
be done? 


A Library in Action 


The young librarian on her first job has 
the wonderful opportunity of watching a 
library in action. For the growth of her 
knowledge of book selection, this oppor 
tunity has its important implications. She 
will be able to make an intensive study of 
book selection as it is practiced in the field. 

This study of book selection by the young 
librarian will have certain definite steps, all 
leading to greater professional wisdom and 
skill. Essentially, she will be applying what 
she has already learned under practical con- 
ditions. First, the young librarian must study 
the community in which the library is situ- 
ated. Second, she must check all the tools 
which list current publications. And third, 
she will bring the right books and people 
together, putting all her book selection abil- 
ity into full play. The fourth step, which 
only her actual contact with a library enables 
her to take, is a comparison of what books 
she has selected on her own and what the 
library has selected. This is perhaps the 
most fruitful step of all. Why has the li- 
brary selected certain books which she her- 
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self did not select? Why have books which 
she has selected perhaps been ignored by the 
library? Such questions and their answers 
are significant. They bring the factors that 
operate in the practice of book selection 
under close and microscopic scrutiny. The 
library becomes a laboratory. 


Besides this continuous practice in the 
selection of current books, the young librar- 
ian may make an analysis of the existing 
collection in the light of what she knows 
about community demand. After setting up 
an ideal collection, she will consider how 
the actual collection approximates her ideal. 
What are the flaws in the selection that has 
been made, or where has the choice been 
made more wisely than the young librarian 
would have made it? The comparison be- 
tween her ideal collection and the actual will 
be very illustrative of many points in book 
selection, and highly instructive. She will 
determine, in relation to the library’s public 
demand, what fields, if any, have been over- 
bought: where has the library collection an 
unwarranted emphasis? A corollary to this 
question is the practical problem of weed- 
ing, and the determination of the rate of 
obsolescence in the books the library has 
selected in a subject field. 

The young librarian will likewise face the 
question of the selection of books for fields 
in which the library is not supplying de- 
mand. It is then that she can set herself an 
actual problem in selection of older as well 
as current works. In the selection of books 
to round out the collection and to direct it 
towards community needs, the young librar- 
ian will be handling for the first time the 
literature of subjects of which she perhaps 
knows little or nothing. It is then that she 
may commence the systematic study of those 
fields before which her look is blankest 
when she is faced with them as a problem 
in selection. Peyton Hurt has given the 
model for such a study: a study from the 
librarian’s-eye view, over all the printed ma- 
terials of a field. Other selection in unknown 
fields, unless with expert help, can only be 
trivial and foolish. 


The young librarian has many years’ work 
here alone. Her notebook will be full of 
jottings on every page before the year is out. 
She will not have been merely working at a 
job: she will have been actively furthering 
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her professional ability in the most impor- 
tant aspect of librarianship. All the tech- 
niques of book selection learned in library 
school will of necessity have been used again 
and again. By her own efforts to arrive at a 
critical, objective, and scientific basis for 
book selection, she will have built up a body 
of experience that will be invaluable to her 
when she is someday in charge of a library. 


For Private C onsum ption 


In the library in which the beginner 
works, her advice in book selection may 
never be asked. Her study of the book col- 
lection of the library may never see the light 
of day. It may never be applied to the par- 
ticular institution. But this is not important. 
If the book selection practices of the library 
are poor, the young librarian may fondly 
hope, but hope in vain, for their improve- 
ment. But as a student of book selection, 
she will learn much from the error of the 
library’s way. Likewise, if the book selection 
of the library is excellently executed and the 
collection scientifically planned to meet care- 
fully estimated community needs, the young 
librarian will learn an equal amount. It is 
all one. Her study of book selection is for 
her own consumption. It is for the perfec- 
tion of her own professional skill. This per- 
fecting process should go on through every 
day that the beginner spends at the library. 
Her first years in the profession are those in 
which her senses perhaps are keenest: her 
mental faculties most alert. It is a time of 
youth and enthusiasm which must not run 
to seed. It is a period which she must put 
to full use. The study of book selection, of 
course, is a continuous process which must 
go on for the lifetime of the librarian. But 
it is never too early to begin the intensive 
pursuit of its knowledge. The young librar- 
ian can use her first library job as an im- 
portant tool in her book selection education. 
She has much to learn; at the end of a life- 
time she will look back and realize the brief- 
ness of it all, and that “life is a little span.” 
She must combat the inertia of having a job: 
that inertia that so often creeps on one when 
one is following a routine. These first years 
are valuable; let her make use of them well. 
A continuous study and appraisal of the 
practice of book selection can contribute im- 
measurably to her library experience. 
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Reference Work in the Junior 


College Library 


yoo little has been written of the prog- 

ress of library techniques in the junior 
college library. And a smaller amount has 
been reported of the activities of the refer- 
ence librarian in the junior college library. 
It is lamentable but probably due to the 
youthfulness of the whole junior college 
movement. 

A reference program has been undertaken 
for a year now at Montague Library, Mars 
Hill College, Mars Hill, North Carolina, a 
junior college of Baptist denomination with 
an enrollment of 868 at the fall opening of 
this 1941-42 school year. The call to 
military service has of necessity diminished 
that number slightly. The program has 
proved profitable but needs acceleration. Its 
objective has been to help the students to a 
more facile use of library materials. 

All junior colleges might not need this 
kind of service but the background and 
calibre of the students at Mars Hill have 
proved indubitably the need for such a pro- 
gram here. Mars Hill College caters to 
the heart-hungry mountain boys and girls 
of the southern Appalachians. Many of 
them come from a low-income group resid- 
ing in the central and western sections of 
North Carolina. Many of the students work 
their entire way through school. Expenses 
are kept to a minimum and “plain living 
and high thinking” is the rule of life. The 
tuition is exceedingly low. Three hundred 
and fifty of the students in the fall semester 
of the current college year were working 
students, working anywhere from one hour 
a week to as much as three to four hours 
a day. The home environment is either 
that of a small town or a rural community. 
And consequently the previous education of 
the average student has been that of a 
comparatively small high school with inade- 
quate or no library facilities. Many sections 
of North Carolina are still without public 
library service; some have bookmobiles. 
And so the Mars Hill student comes with 
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little or no acquaintance with the institu- 
tion of the library and with less schooling 
than the average pupil in New England. 
The average student in North Carolina gets 
eleven years of schooling, eight months a 
year. 

An orientation program has been inaugu- 
rated to try to acquaint the entering student 
with some idea of what the library stands 
for. Different methods for executing this 
program have been tried different years, but 
the most suitable and the most beneficial 
one has not yet been arrived at. 

By and large the library is a totally un- 
known organization to the average entering 
student at Mars Hill and so it is up to the 
teachers and the library staff to instruct 
him in techniques as rapidly as possible. 

My time has been divided so that part 
has been given to reference work and part 
to other library activities. A full-time ref- 
erence librarian would be ideal together 
with an increased budget for reference 
activities and added clerical help. 


Primary Instruction 


The reference service demanded has been 
primarily instruction in the use of tech- 
niques, and less in the matter of searching 
for material. Students unfamiliar with li- 
brary usage cannot use the card catalog with 
facility. Instruction has to be rendered 
constantly in the correct filling out of call 
slips, in the interpreting of the material on 
the catalog card which must go on that 
slip, and the locating of the material on the 
shelves. Self-instruction in connection with 
the use of the card catalog is the exception 
rather than the rule. The use of symbols 
in the catalog proves baffling. 

Constant instruction in the use of the 
various printed indexes such as Readers’ 
Guide, the Essay Index, and special card 
indexes for location of dramas in anthologies 
and biographical sketches in books, must be 
given. Interpretation of entries is needed 
in many reference tools like Book Review 
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Aiding a Junior College Student in the 
Use of the Card Catalog 


Digest, Millett’s Contemporary American 
Authors, and Manly’s Contemporary British 
Authors. 

The more conventional type of reference 
service, as the locating of biographical 
sketches of little known or hard-to-find 


names and specific information on prescribed 
subjects, is often given. 

A daily statistical record is kept of the 
types and number of questions asked. A 
sample sheet is herewith attached. Another 
file is “- of questions asked, and the 


sources indicated where the material can or 
cannot be found. A great deal of time has 
to be spent on the search for biographical 
sketches in connection with forms that have 
to be filled in for reports on the reading of 
novels. A clipping file of predominantly 
biographical material has resulted. The 
A. N. Marquis Co. has been of considerable 
help in their special reference service to 
individuals having problems of this nature 
which they are unable to solve. Term 
paper or monthly paper topics offer prob- 
lems wherever there is a dearth of material 
on the subject. Debating has an important 
place in the curriculum at Mars Hill and 
constant demand for material on the national 
debate queries is sought. Personal problems 
in leisure-time reading are not many. Lack 
of background is the cause of most of the 
inefficient and cumbersome use of the li- 
brary. Careful individual instruction helps 
clear up many of the difficulties and makes 
for facility in the use of the library materials. 

Some of the statistics for the fall semester 
taken from the reference reports are as 
follows: 
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Number of Questions 


January is only quoted in part because ex- 
aminations break into the schedule and the 
second semester starts before the end of the 
month. 
Additional statistics are as follows for 
that same period: 
Reference questions relating to 
Biographical sketches 
Term papers 
Dramatic readings 
Introduction of readers to R. G. ...... 
Introduction of Readers to Essay Index 10 
Location of specific titles 
Miscellaneous 


The value of the reference program in 
our school is, as I see it, extremely high. 
Students are given help in the solving of 
individual problems. They become more 
efficient in the use of library materials. They 
are introduced to new techniques. They be- 
come familiar with the various types and 
meanings of symbols found in card catalogs, 
printed catalogs, and indexes. 

The value to the library and to the school 
resulting from this type of service is also 
great. It has resulted in an almost exhaus- 
tive use of library materials. Anthologies— 
especially literature sets which often stand 
for years untouched on many public library 
shelves—have been used extensively. An 
enormous amount of indexing has been car- 
ried on where printed indexes did not exist 
or were prohibited for purchase because 
of the limited budget. It has also aided in 
book selection. More titles have been pur- 
chased which have been indexed in the 
Essay Index, Hefling’s Index of Contempo- 
rary Biography and Criticism, Grainger, etc. 

The following indexes have resulted be- 
cause of the nature of certain assignments 
and a dearth of materials to fulfill the 
requirements. (1) A drama index has been 
made of all play anthologies. Both author 
and title entries have been made. (2) A 
biography index has been made to supple- 
ment Hefling and to include both deceased 
as well as living persons. (3) A supple- 
mentary magazine index has been Boss to 
cover periodicals not indexed in Readers’ 
Guide and containing material of use in 
term paper topics. 
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It Worked at Elmhurst 


By Muriel Major * and Catherine O’Neill + 


CCRT AVE you seen the Young People’s 

Alcove?” This is the question 
most frequently heard in both the adult 
and juvenile departments of the Elmhurst 
Branch of the Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary. The need for a separate section for 
young adults is vital in a branch which 
serves three high schools. Add together a 
short staff, a very busy library, and many 
young people eager for recreational and 
supplementary reading and one can see 
that a section of this sort became a “must” 
for the Elmhurst librarians—in self defense! 


Substitute De partment 


Some time ago a separate room was # nd 
vided in the branch for an intermediate 
department, but neither books nor staff have 
been available to fill and “man” it. There- 
fore since we had a fine well lighted balcony 
overlooking the adult room, this seemed 
the most logical place in which to start 
a separate collection. The alcove consists 
so far of two aisles of books, two bulletin 
boards, chairs, and a small desk. This is 
the solution of our immediate problem, and 
also aims to test out the success of a 
separate department when conditions are 
more settled. It shows what can be done 
by staff initiative and is an answer to a 
real need. 

The reference librarian, who has been 
working with the high school students, 
started the collection with the close co- 
operation of all members of the staff. In 
choosing books for the alcove, the chil- 
dren’s and adult departments collaborated 
on the titles which were selected from both 
rooms. Only those books having a definite 
entertainment appeal were included in the 
collection, since the main adult and juvenile 
rooms are used for answering school assign- 
ments. However, the young people are 
not limited to the alcove—this is only a 
starting point. But we may send them to 
the alcove and feel reasonably sure they can 
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find something to interest them until more 
personal attention can be given. 

Books for this section are marked YP 
(Young People) so that they will be shelved 
in their own section when returned to the 
charging desk. Annotations are pasted in 
the front and these help the young people 
greatly in their choice of books thus lighten- 
ing staff assistance to them. A separate 
drawer in the adult catalog is set aside to 
list the books in the collection. Since the 
idea was mainly a “reading for recreation” 
one, it was felt that we could throw Dewey 
into the discard for self arrangement and 
concentrate only on the reading interests of 
young people. Hence the following head- 
ings: Adventure, American Scene, Animals, 
Aviation, Careers, Famous People, Foreign 
Flavor, Fun, Historical Romances, Person- 
ality Plus, Poetry, Romance, Sea Stories, 
Secret Service, Sport, Theatre and Plays, 
Westerns and Mysteries, and finally Odds 
‘n Ends. 

The alcove started its being in late 
November 1941 with two hundred titles 
selected from those already in our book 
stock and had grown to over four hundred 
titles by early March 1942. Some of the 
new titles were added by purchase. In 
February, the circulation reached nearly five 
hundred, which meant that theoretically each 
book circulated one and one fifth times 
during the month, giving over one hundred 
per cent circulation. 


Publicity 


The enthusiasm fot the alcove resulted 
from some well directed publicity. The 
reference and children’s librarians spoke 
before a joint meeting of the English 
Heralds and Bibliophiles Clubs of Newton 
High School, posters were placed in the 
alcove itself and on the bulletin boards 
of the neighborhood high schools, girl and 
boy scout groups were approached, and 
finally the personal contact of the librarians 
with the young people helped to sell the 
idea to a growing group of young adults. 

As an aid in the selection of books for 
the alcove, the Young People’s Book Club 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’s ALCOVE 
Elmburst Branch, Queens Borough Public Library 


of the Branch acts as a book clinic. The 


club consists of a group of six boys and 


girls under the direction of the children’s 
librarian. This group reviews those books 
considered for the alcove and selects those 
suitable for inclusion. Their suggestions 
and annotations are refreshingly free from 
library jargon. Sabatini’s Nuptials of Corbo 
was annotated as ‘Courageous love in the 
reign of terror” and G. B. Stern’s Shining 
and Free as ‘‘A lively old lady buys a two- 
way ticket to fun and adventure.” Such 
pertinent comments are eagerly read when 
posted on one of the YP bulletin boards. 

The other board is used to post answers 
to the suggestions found in the suggestion 
box standing on the desk. The young 
people are urged to drop requests or sug- 
gestions in this any time. Some of the 
questions, and often the answers, are highly 
amusing and enlightening. For instance, 
early in December, we found slips saying 
“More books, please,” “A few mysteries 
will do, I guess,” “How about some coed 
stories?”” ‘Thanks for the Howard Pease 
books,” “J Married Adventure, please put 
that in.” We felt particularly gratified 
when we began to find requests for “Some 
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stories about girl librarians,’’ or ‘““Have you 
any modern aviation fiction?’’ These showed 
that the young people were depending on _ 
the collection to fill not only their recrea- 
tional reading, but also to further their 
ideas on careers, hobbies, and so forth. The 
response has been pleasing. About two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred sug- 
gestions or tokens of appreciation have 
been received and answers to a good many 
have been posted on the bulletin board. 

The YP collection has been assembled 
with relatively little outlay of money or 
additional time. The hours saved by send- 
ing the young people upstairs for undirected 
browsing more than compensates for the 
time spent in the mechanical preparation of 
the collection. It has given the high school 
students, who constitute a large proportion 
of our readers, a feeling of having a definite 
part and place in the library. As the col- 
lection expands, we hope to have them take 
an even more active part in preparing book 
lists, displaying the books in an attractive 
manner, making posters, and helping to 
make recreational and school reading an 
enjoyable experience. 
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Es The Practical 


Library Publicity and the Paper 
Shortage 


URING March, the Buder Branch Library, 

5319 Lansdowne Avenue, Saint Louis, Mis- 
souri, celebrated its twentieth birthday. Affairs 
of this kind call for many signs, posters, and 
other publicity on paper. This year, in ac- 
cordance with the request of our Government 
that we save on paper, discarded materials were 
utilized to produce a display that was given space 
in two neighborhood newspapers and one of the 
city’s daily papers, and created much comment. 

Books of wallpaper samples were donated by 
a neighborhood paperhanger. From these treas- 
ures came plain papers in lovely pastel shades 
suitable for posters, signs, and mounts for pic- 
tures. This paper took India ink surprisingly 
well. The sample borders we used for book 
marks, trimming them to about 9 inches by 3 
inches. We made over six hundred of them to 
be given to all children using the library during 
March. Pale blue ceiling paper figured in white 
and silver served as backgrounds for three ex- 
hibits of photographs labeled “Early years at 
Buder Branch,” “Recent years at Buder Branch,” 
and “This neighborhood—early and recent.” 

On the wall behind the charging desk, card- 
board letters spelled out “Twentieth Birthday.” 
Eight-inch-square letters were cut out of used 
laundry shirt-boards and covered with flowered 
wallpapers—all printed with blue flowers on 
a pink background. Four different, but harmo- 
nizing, papers were used for the twelve letters. 

Wallpaper printed with gold wreaths made 
beautiful poster paper. White paper printed with 
gay polka dots was used for announcements. 

PAULINE OLIVIA HELTZELL 
Children’s Librarian 
Buder Branch Library, St. Louis, Mo. 


Librarian 


Concerning Pamphlets 


S the pamphlet collection grows apace with 

more and more pamphlets relating to war- 
and peace—its management is necessarily receiv- 
ing closer attention in both public and school li- 
braries. This bibliography, compiled by Vertical 
File Service, is designed to guide the librarian to 
book and periodical literature on the mechanical 
aspects of the vertical file—its equipment, arrange- 
ment, circulation, etc. 


Books AND PAMPHLETS 


Bennett, Wilma. ‘‘Fugitive material.’” In Student Li- 
brary Assistant. pil7-126. °38 H. W. Wilson $2.40 
(Chapter available separately, 25c) 

Condit, Lester. Pamphlet about Pamphlets. 
University of Chicago Press 75c 

Douglas, M. P. ‘Pamphlet, Clipping and Picture Files.’’ 
In Teacher-Librarian's Handbook. p80-3 ‘41 Am L 
brary Ass'n $1.90 

Fargo, L. F. ‘‘Pamphlets and Vertical File Materials."’ 
In Activity Book for School Libraries. p101-3 '38 Am 
Library Ass'n $2.50 

Ireland, N. O. Pamphlet File in School, College, and 
Public Libraries. 110p ‘37 Faxon $1.50 

Manley, M. C., ed. ‘‘Ephemeral Material—Its Place in 
Industrial Service.'" In Business and the Public Li 
brary. p50-2 ‘40 Special Libraries Association $2 

Minster, Maud. ‘Information Files’’ ;‘‘Library’s Infor 
mation File.’ In Practical School Library Organization 
and Integration. p38-9; 40-1 rev ed ‘42 The author 
1504 Sth av., Altoona, Pa. $1.75 

Ovitz, D. G. and Z. K. Miller. Information File in 
Every Library. tev ed 10p pa °39 Remington Rand 
Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. Free 

Wenman, L. M. and D. G. Richardson. List of Subject 
Headings for Information File. 4th ed 119p pa ‘38 
H. W. Wilson $1.25 

Wilson, Martha. ‘‘Pamphlets.’’ In School Library Man- 
agement. 6th ed rev and rewritten by A. M. Currin. 
p84-5 "39 H. W. Wilson $1.25 


104p pa "39 


PERIODICALS 


A.L.A. Bulletin 29:837-44 D °35 Pamphlets and Col 
lege Teaching. Sister Marie Cecilia Marzolf 

A.L.A. Bulletin 30:960, 1013 D '36 Pamphlets for 
Home Use. (Specifications for a library display rack) 
Matilde Kelly. il. 

A.L.A. Bulletin 32:975-8 O 15 °38 Significance of the 
Pamphlet Today. C. C. Curtis 

Catholic School Journal 39:81-2 Mr °39 Pamphlets in 
the High School Library. E. P. Willging 

Library Journal 61:402-3 My '36 Homemade Pamphlet 
Bindings. C. L. Sterling 

Library Journal 61:619 § 1, 
S. H. Sweigert 

Library Journal 61:671-3 S$ 15, '36 Popularizing the 
Pamphlet. S. W. Smith and M. E. James 

Library Journal 64:226-7 Mr 15, °39 Pressure Groups 
in Your Pamphlet File. R. T. Esterquest 

Library Quarterly 5:320-2 Jl °35 Librarian and Pam- 
phlet Materials. C. F. Mullett 


(Continued on page 249) 


‘36 Pamphlet Binding. 
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The Display-of-the-Month 


By the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee 


HIS photograph reproduces the first of a series 
of window displays arranged by Enoch Pratt 
Free Library in Baltimore to acquaint the public 
with the latest and most vital books on the war. 

In the center is a simulated diorama, constructed 
in an old packing case, 60” high and 45” wide. 
The crate is faced with a sheet of insulite (a com- 
position board) painted blue, in which a window 
2714” wide by 32” high has been cut. The win- 
dow is framed with a two-inch wooden frame and 
has an interior frame made from one-half-inch 
wood stripping to which is attached a sheet of 
cellophane to give the effect of glass. 

The back of the crate, which is 7” deep, is 
lined with a sheet of azure blue cardboard or 
posterboard. Superimposed on this background are 
cardboard cut-out airplanes, guns, parachutes, and 
books. A three dimensional effect is secured by 
“pegging-out” the cut-outs from the background 
with small pieces of insulite. The airplanes, 
6” and 8” long, are black as are the guns which 
stand 13”, 12”, 11”, and 10” high on their “book” 
bases. The books, also graduated in size, are 
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bound alternately in bright red and yellow and 
have white pages. The parachutes are red and 
white and black and white and fly earthward 
with tiny figures attached. 

The puffs of smoke and speed lines are red. 
Above them, on a piece of fluted red cardboard, 
roughly 8” by 19” in size, appears the caption 
“WAR!” in 5-inch insulite letters painted white 
with a yellow edge. Below the window, cut-out 
letters declare that “Books are war weapons, too” 
and explain further that “Here are some important 
new books, vital to understanding the battle fronts 
and home fronts of the world.’ These smaller 


letters cost one cent apiece at the Becker Sign 


Supply Co., 314 North Eutaw Street, Baltimore. 
They are cut from gray strawboard and are obtain- 
able in 34”, 1”, and 114” sizes. For most effective 
use they should be painted with some type of 
water paint preferably of the casein variety (Pres- 
Kote, Luminal, Mural-Tone, Texolite, etc.) but 
tempera or poster color may also be used. The 
letters are sturdy and can be repainted for repeated 
use. All cut-outs and letters are fastened to the 
box with ordinary and half-size dressmaker pins. 
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{Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
the writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. 
Wilson Company.]} 


NE more literary mystery is solved! Just in 

the midst of going to press, the editors of 
Twentieth Century Authors, to be published by 
The Wilson Company this month (adv.), have 
discovered that the mysterious “Joseph Shearing,” 
English novelist of crime, is none other than Mrs. 
Gabrielle Margaret Vere Campbell Long, more 
popularly known under her pseudonyms “Marjorie 
Bowen” and “George R. Preedy.” Publication of 
Twentieth Century Authors is too far advanced to 
permit of changes in the text, so that Mrs. Long 
will have the unique distinction of being allotted 
two biographical sketches—one under “Joseph 
Shearing.” Footnotes to both biographies, convey- 
ing this last-minute bit of information, have been 
inserted in the volume. 

All the more amazing, with this revelation, is 
the versatility and industry of Gabrielle Long, 
who is not one but five authors (she has written 
also as “John Winch” and “Robert Paye’’!) rolled 
into one, each with his own peculiar personality 
and style. The roster of over one hundred books 
by Mrs. Long under her various pseudonyms is an 
impressive array for several authors—almost un- 
believable for just one. The single year, 1940, for 
instance, saw publication of six books from her 
pen—two by “Marjorie Bowen”, three by “George 
R. Preedy,” and one by “Joseph Shearing.” 

Best known as “Marjorie Bowen,”” Mrs. Long, 
who was born in Hayling Island, England, in 
1886, has been most prolific under this pseudo- 
nym, although her greatest success, perhaps, has 
been General Crack, written by “George Preedy.” 

Twentieth Century Authors quotes Mrs. Long's 
own description of herself as “a woman who 
earned her living by writing fiction—with occa- 
sional essays in that kind of history deplored by 
historians. . . I knew my little gifts to be genuine. 
I was a born story-teller. I had an inexhaustible 
fund of invention, a fluent and easy style, a cer- 
tain gift for color and drama, and such a pas- 
sionate interest in certain periods of history that I 
was bound, in reproducing them, to give them a 
certain life.” 

The story of another well-kept pseudonym— 
“Ethel Vance,” author of the best-selling anti-Nazi 
novel, Escape—is also fully told in Twentieth 
Century Authors. As many of you know by now, 
“Ethel Vance” is really Mrs. Grace Zaring Stone, 
who adopted and jealously guarded this nom de 
guerre because of the presence, at the time of the 
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book’s publication, of her daughter, Baroness 
Perényi, in Axis territory. After the Baroness left 
her husband, a Nazi sympathizer, and escaped to 
her mother in the United States the secret no 
longer had to be kept. Since “Ethel Vance,” how- 
ever, proved a much more successful novelist than 
Grace Zaring Stone, Mrs. Stone evidently plans to 
continue to write under that pseudonymous signa- 
ture. Her new novel, Reprisal, is announced for 
fall publication as by “Ethel Vance.” 

A minor and all-but-forgotten literary mystery is 
also among those cleared up by Twentieth Century 
Authors. If your memory goes back as far as 
1934, you may recall a thriller entitled The Presi- 
dent Vanishes, published anonymously. Rex Stout 
now confesses that he wrote it. 

One mystery, of a quite different order, must 
still be written down with a big question mark. 
It concerns Francis Stuart, the young Irish novelist, 
who in December 1939 wrote an autobiographical! 
letter to the editors of Twentieth Century Authors 
in which he listed his favorite contemporary au- 
thors as: “W. B. Yeats, Proust, Rilke, Thomas 
Wolfe, Franz Kafka. Among actually living 
writers: Thomas Mann, Somerset Maugham, J. B. 
Priestley.” Stuart’s letter concluded: “I believe 
that the novel has not yet been developed to any- 
thing like the degree of which this form is capable 
My ambition is to go on experimenting in this 
medium.” 

Five months later, in May 1940, Mrs. Stuart 
was seized by the Irish military police—evidently 
at the Stuarts’ home “in County Wicklow, in the 
mountains”—on a charge of being a Nazi spy, 
and it was reported that Stuart himself had fled to 
Germany. No later information concerning the 
couple seems to have reached this country. 

One wonders how a person of Stuart's sensitiv- 
ity and taste could have gotten himself into this 
mess. And what has happened to his ambition “‘to 
go on experimenting” in the novel medium? The 
full story of his reported involvement in a Nazi 
conspiracy will be an astonishing one, if it is ever 
told. 


A Beautiful Library Romance 


One of the nicest library stories we have heard 
in a long time comes to us from a reader who 
begs us to keep the name of the heroine confiden- 
tial, please, because she is no longer Little Goldi- 
locks but the wife of a Prominent Librarian. So 
settle back in your old rocking-chair and read how 
Love came to the library, with shining eyes, in 
days of yore: 
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“The reference room, where E.M. presided, ad- 
joined the children’s room, where I held sway— 
this was a long time ago. One habitué of the 
reference room admired E.M., he seemed to us 
very mature and Victorian, but still an admirer is 
an admirer. He thought E.M.’s golden hair very 
beautiful, and he requested a lock of it. This gave 
us great joy, we hid behind the shelves to giggle. 

“Well, one day we were sorting old books in 
the stacks, when out of one fell a ringlet tied with 
a pink ribbon. I held it out and I dared her. So, 
one day with becoming delicacy, she handed it to 


him, saying: Here is something I think you might 
like to keep. He was overcome with joy, the 
ringlet was placed in a small notebook in his 
breast pocket, near his heart ‘forever.’ We hid in 
the stacks and had hysterics. He began taking 
E.M. buggy riding. But he bored her and she 
also had a conscience. So, you guessed wrong— 
the whole romance ended when she told him all. 
She married another librarian a long time after. 
But see how most of the profession wastes 
materials! 





A TIMELY EXHIBIT 
Earlham College Library, Richmond, Indiana 


“The Peace That Is to Be” was the subject 
of an exhibit by the Earlham College Library, 
Richmond, Indiana. 

The background was a large piece of composi- 
tion board painted light blue with a double 
branch of etched gold paper olive leaves through 
which stretched a banner with the subject of the 


exhibit. Some of the books were displayed in 
and upon hollow frames of four different sizes 
which gave the effect of various levels, lending 
height and interest. 

This exhibit was timely and of unusual im- 
portance because most people are thinking only 
of making war. If there is to be a lasting peace 
it is mecessary to plan for it always even during 
the war. 
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Interestingly and encouragingly enough there 
was a great deal of material. George Galloway's 
Post-War Planning, published in 1942 by the 
Twentieth Century Fund, contains an excellent 
bibliography which was used for the basis of the 
exhibition collection, along with a bibliography 
in the Booklist for May 1, 1942. 

There were many more books than could be 
artistically exhibited. On the main table were 
placed current books with some of the ramifying 
older books on supplementary tables. A reading 
list of magazine articles published since March 
on the subject was placed with the main exhibit 
for the people to take with them. Even with 
supplementary tables much selection of material 
had to be made. 
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N line with A.L.A.’s wartime policies, the an- 

nual Library Publicity Awards competition, 
sponsored by the Wilson Library Bulletin and the 
A.L.A. Public Relations Committee, will be post- 
poned until the next A.L.A. conference is sched- 
uled. 

eo & & 

A timely message from Elmer Davis, director 
of the Office of War Information, appears on 
our back cover. 


eo & & 


We believe that “School Libraries in Wartime,” 
the Newark School Librarians’ survey which ap- 
pears on page 204 of this issue, will be of 
interest and value to all librarians who work in 
or with schdols. 


eo & & 


The United States Office of Education’s War- 
time Commission commends public and other li- 
braries of the United States for their wartime 
services. The official endorsement of war infor- 
mation services through libraries also recommends 
an expansion of these services. To quote: “In ad- 
dition, it recommends that all libraries now em- 
phasize the diffusion of information on the prod- 
lems and issues which confront us, in connection 
with: Winning the war, Planning for postwar 
America, Planning for the postwar world. 

The people of the United States must under- 
stand the issues, form intelligent opinions about 
them, and influence those decisions which deter- 
mine national policy. 

The Wartime Commission, therefore, urges that 
all libraries (1) provide generously the books and 
other materials which will contribute to the 
people’s understanding of the issue; and (2) get 
for such materials the widest possible reading. 

Thus the library can make a significant con- 
tribution to informed and independent thinking 
which is essential both to our war effort and to 
the maintenance of a democracy.” 

The Wartime Commission was formed on De- 
cember 8, 1941, when a decision was made to 
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weld voluntary educational organizations and the 
United States Government into a policy-making 
body. It does not control, but recommends and 
suggests advisable national programs adapted to 
war needs, for schools, colleges and libraries. 


eo & & 


THE ROLE OF THE LIBRARY IN WARTIME, 
stressing the use of publicity, will be the subject 
of a dinner meeting at The Town Hall Club, 
New York, at six thirty on Friday, November 13. 
This meeting, planned by the Library Public Re- 
lations Council—an informal group of librarians 
interested in publicity—will present: 

GEORGE V. DENNY, JR., of The Town 

Meeting of the Air, moderator. 

CONSTANCE HOPE, Public Relations Coun- 

sel and also author of the book Publicity 1: 

Broccoli. 

ROBERT J. BLAKELY, former editor of the 

Des MOoINEs CITIZEN REGISTER, now Assistant 

to the Director of Domestic Operations, OWI, 

Washington. 

MARY LOUISE ALEXANDER, formerly li- 

brarian of Batton, Barton, Durstine, and Os- 

born, also formerly library assistant to Mrs 

Roosevelt in the OCD, now with OPA in 

New York. 

Librarians and others interested in attending will 
be welcome. Details and tickets may be secured 
from any member of the Library Publicity Rela- 
tions Council's committee in charge of the meet- 
ing: 

Thomas G. Brown, Brooklyn Public Library, 

Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn, New York 

Marie D. Loizeaux, c/o The H. W. Wilson 

Company, 950 University Avenue, New York 

Helene S. Taylor, Free Public Library, Bloom- 

field, New Jersey 

Joseph T. Wheeler, New York Public Library, 

Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 


Co & & 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt presented the Presi- 
dent’s manuscript reading copy of the radio ad- 
dress on the Atlantic Charter to Francis R. St. John, 
Chief of the Circulation Department of the New 
York Public Library, Thursday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 24, at the preview of the exhibit, “The War 
and the Whole People,” in the Schomburg Col- 
lection of Negro Literature, in the 135th Street 
Branch of the New York Public Library, before 
an audience of authors, librarians, journalists, and 
citizens of Harlem. 

In making the presentation, Mrs. Roosevelt said ; 
“I am happy to see that you are doing here some- 
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PRESIDENT’S RADIO TALK ON ATLANTIC CHARTER COMES TO NYPL 


Francis R. St. Jobm receives volume for New York Public Library from Mrs. Roosevelt. 
In center, Lawrence D. Reddick, Curator of Schomburg Collection of Negro Literature. 


thing that is very important to our nation espe- 
cially in the future. This nation will be looked 
to by many as the testing ground and inspiration 
for things that should be done. Therefore, it is 
very important that we do everything we can here 
in our country to contribute toward building a 
democracy—one that functions for everyone.” 

The exhibit, “The War and the Whole People,” 
consists of twenty well-known speeches delivered 
by leaders of the United Nations. Thirteen of the 
addresses are in manuscript or typescript form 
with the author's manuscript corrections. 

The exhibit also includes a selection of recent 
books and pamphlets on problems of race and 
creed in the present war. Copies of the printed 
catalog of the exhibit are available for fifteen 
cents, including postage. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Public Relations, Circulation Depart- 
ment, New York Public Library. 

The Schomburg Collection of Negro Literature 
in which the exhibit is on display is one of the 
most extensive libraries on the Negro. It is lo- 
cated in’ the heart of Harlem, in the recently- 
remodeled 135th Street branch library. The ex- 
hibit will be shown through December. 


“This is the Army,” a list of books compiled 
and published by the New York Public Library, 
has been reprinted in a second edition to meet 
the request of Lieutenant Colonel Francis T. 
Spaulding, Chief of the Army's Education Branch, 
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for 1,000 additional copies to distribute to post, 
camp, and station libraries. 

Desire on the part of business men, public 
officials, wives, and mothers of soldiers to inform 
themselves about the army is indicated by the 
number of requests received for this bibliography. 
Copies have already been supplied to army offi- 
cers, federal agencies, libraries, and individuals 
in thirty-four states. The list is arranged under 
the following headings: the army's role in this 
war, facts about your army, history of the army, 
great military leaders of America, facts in fiction 
and books for army men. 

Single copies are available at 10c, to cover the 
cost of postage and handling, from New York 
Public Library. 

Oo & &H 


American Negroes—A Handbook, by Edwin 
R. Embree, contains many up-to-date statistics and 
a great deal of timely material on the Negro’s 
position in the United States. Individual paper- 
bound copies may be obtained free from the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

Also available for free distribution from the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund are: The Negro and the 
War by Earl Brown and George Leighton, pub- 
lished by Public Affairs Committee; and Southern 
Workers Outside the Legislative Pale—American 
Labor Education Service and Southern School for 
Workers. 
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Another of our departmental editors is lost to 
the Bulletin for the duration, since the Army 
Air Corps claimed Louis Shores in September. 
In his absence, Current Reference Books will 
be edited by Frances Neel Cheney, chief of the 
reference division, Joint University Libraries, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. Mrs. 
Cheney is also taking over Dr. Shores’ classes 
in the Peabody Library School. . 


eo & & 


BOOK WEEK, a complete tabloid size book 
section to be published as a regular feature of 
The Chicago Sunday Sun, makes its initial ap- 
pearance on November Ist, under the editorship 
of A. C. Spectorsky, formerly of the New Yorker. 
In addition to complete treatment of the book 
world as a whole, particular emphasis is being 
laid on midwestern authors and literary values. 

The section will contain reviews, both fiction 
and nonfiction, by big name critics; complete 
coverage of local and national book news; a 
juvenile section; sleuths and slayer section; liberal 
reproduction of literary art and pictures; features 
on how important midwestern authors work and 
live; a complete section on rare books and col- 
lectors’ items; and its ow: best-seller poll cover- 
ing 17 cities in the five-state area, as well as a 
table of what the rest of the nation is reading. 

eo & BH 

A library of United States culture will be 
opened in Montevideo, Uruguay, in the near 
future. Arthur E. Gropp, librarian of the Middle 
American Research Institute at Tulane University, 
New Orleans, is now in Montevideo to establish 
and direct the library. Mr. Gropp has been em- 
ployed by the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties for this purpose. 

It is expected that the preliminary organization 
will take at least one year. The library will be 
established along lines similar to the recently 
inaugurated Benjamin Franklin Library in Mexico 
City which was organized by the American Li- 
brary Association and opened in April, 1942. The 
library in Montevideo will be established not only 
for the purpose of acquainting Uruguayans with 
United States culture, but also for cooperation 
with libraries of that country. 

Mr. Gropp’s work in establishing the library 
in Montevideo is related to the cultural relations 
program of the United States Government in the 
other American republics and is evidence of a 
sincere desire on the part of this Government to 
make United States culture known to Uruguayans 
and also aid in making Uruguayan culture known 
in the United States through the facilities of the 
new library to be established. 


Co & & 


Three comprehensive articles on books for 
children will appear in the November and De- 
cember issues of Parents’ Magazine. Alice Dalg- 
liesh writes on “New Books for the Very Young,” 
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and “New Books for Boys and Girls,” reviewing 
and recommending the best of the new books for 
children in various age groups. The third article, 
“A Child Discovers Books,” is by Dorothy 
Waugh, of the Montclair, N.J., Public Library 
staff. A reprint of all three articles will be 
available for distribution during Book Week, in 
quantities up to 100 copies, without charge. All 
requests should be sent to the Book Depart 
ment, Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York. 
eo Be & 


Opportunities for those who would turn a 
hobby into a profession are described in a six- 
page leaflet on “Occupations in Music.” 

It covers the nature and variety of jobs in the 
field, earnings, training required, probable trends, 
other advantages and disadvantages. Best refer- 
ences for further reading have been selected from 
the dozens of books, pamphlets, and magazine 
articles reviewed in preparing this abstract. Writ- 
tén for the person who is choosing a career, it 
should be interesting also to teachers, counselors, 
parents, and professional musicians. Single copies 
25¢ each, cash with order, from Occupational 
Index, Inc., New York University, New York 
City. In quantities the price is $5 a hundred. 
This is one of a series covering 67 different 
occupations. 


Five more numbers in the Problems in Ameri- 
can Life series of resource units issued jointly 
by the National Council for the Social Studies 
and the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, with the assistance of the General 
Education Board, brought out in October. Each 
of the new units, like their five predecessors, 
contains an analysis of a timely social problem 
by an eminent social scientist and a wealth of 
teaching aids by a master teacher. Titles and 
authors are: 


No. 6, Democracy vs. Dictatorship: Teaching Ameri 
can Youth to Understand Their Own and the Enemy’ 
Ways of Life. By T. V. Smith, Glenn R. Negley, 
and Robert N. Bush. 


No. 7, The American Family: The Problems of 
Family Relations Facing American Youth. By Ernest 
W. Burgess and Joseph C. Baumgartner. 


No. 8, Agriculture: Teaching Youth about the Prob 
lems of the Farmer and Rural America. By Chris 
Christensen, Noble Clark, and Royce Knapp. 


No. 9, Crime: The Causes and Extent of Criminal 
Behavior, Its Prevention and Treatment. By Thorsten 
Sellin and Paul R. Busey. 

No. 10, Economic Problems of the Post-War World 
Democratic Planning for Full Employment, By Alvin 
H. Hansen and Laurence Leamer. 


The price per unit is 30 cents; any four for 
$1; or all five for $1.25. Order from the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


By Lucile Deaderick 


Budget Committee 


6 Budget Committee of the A.L.A. met at 
A.L.A. Headquarters on September 29-30. 
All of the members were present: President, 
Keyes D. Metcalf, Vice President, Althea H. 
Warren, Treasurer, Rudolph H. Gjelsness, and 
Anne M. Boyd, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 


Executive Board Meeting 


The A.L.A. Executive Board met at the Lake 
Shore Club in Chicago on October 5-7. General 
topics for discussion and decision at the meeting 
were the war program of the Association, the 
report of the Publishing Department survey, the 
future of the Journal of Documentary Reproduc- 
tion, the midwinter and annual conferences, the 
Benjamin Franklin Library, a study of the re- 
striction of publication activities and related serv- 
ices in the Federal government, and miscellaneous 
business. 


A.L.A. Conferences 


At a meeting of the Executive Board on Oc- 
tober 5, it was decided that there will be no 
regular midwinter meeting of the Association but 
that instead, the Council and Executive Board 
meetings will be held on December 28-30, to- 
gether with an experimental institute, unless in 
the opinion of the President and Executive Secre- 
tary, conditions are such as to make such a meet- 
ing undesirable. The experimental institute men- 
tioned above will be held under the joint auspices 
of the A.L.A. Committee on Libraries and the 
War and the Board on International Relations. 

The President was authorized to discourage the 
holding of other meetings except those which 
may be equally important from the war activities 
standpoint. 

The Board also voted that no regular con- 
ference will be held next June and that no 
attempt will be made to decide until December, 
at the skeletonized midwinter meeting, what kirid 
of a limited substitute meeting, if any, will be 
held in June. 


America and the War 


The A.L.A. Bulletin is publishing as supple- 
ments to its October 1st, November, and Decem- 
ber 1st issues, reading lists on America and the 
War. The first was This Is Our War, the second, 
America’s Future, and the third will be The 


World Tomorrow. 
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Fern Long, adult education field worker of the 
Cleveland Public Library, is preparing this series 
of reading lists, similar to her earlier A New 
World Order, at the request of the A.L.A. The 
lists serve as reading guides on the three issues 
of the A.L.A. Council policy statement: winning 
the war, planning for postwar America, and plan- 
ning for a postwar world. 

Copies of these lists may be obtained from the 
American Library Association, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, at the following prices: single 
copy, 25c; 10 copies, $1; 25, $2; 50, $3; 100, $5. 


Institute on War Issues 


On September 26-27 an institute for librarians 
on war issues was sponsored by the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Libraries and the War with the co- 
operation of the Office of War Information and 
the District of Columbia Library Association. 
The program was organized by Chester Kerr and 
Robert J. Blakely, both of the OWL. and in- 
cluded a keynote address by Mr. Blakely; an 
address on the war propaganda effort by Marquis 
Childs, author of Sweden the Middle Way and 
I Write from Washington; inflation was explained 
by Roderick H. Riley of the OPA; Margaret 
Culkin Banning, noted author, spoke of the role 
of women in the war; Wilfrid Fleisher, author of 
Our Enemy Japan, talked of Japan; and Douglas 
Miller, author of You Can’t Do Business with 
Hitler, spoke of Germany. 

The local committee for the institute consisted 
of David C. Mearns, president of the District 
of Columbia Library Association; Ralph M. Dun- 
bar, A.L.A. Executive Board member; Harold 
L. Hamill, member of the A.L.A. Committee on 
Libraries and the War; and Clara Wells Herbert, 
member of the A.L.A. Executive Board and Com- 
mittee on Libraries and the War, chairman. 


Certification of Librarians 

A revised summary of legal and voluntary 
certification of librarians has been issued by the 
Board of Education for Librarianship. The sum- 
mary is in two parts, the first covering the cer- 
tification of librarians in municipal and county 
libraries and libraries in institutions of higher 
education, and the second, the certification re- 
quirements for school librarians and _teacher- 
librarians. The publication is available for limited 
distribution. 
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ublications. 


{A monthly review of non-subscription i 
he Wilson 


The judgments expressed are independent of 
Company. 
Brainar 


Communications should be addressed, Mrs. 
Cheney, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn.} 


DITOR of this section, Louis Shores, has 

left our pages for the Army Air Force. 
Frances Cheney, Reference Librarian of the Joint 
University Libraries, Nashville, Tennessee, who 
has worked with Dr. Shores, will be our Current 
Reference Books editor in his absence. 


Reference Briefs 


The war reference books continue to come with 
the same dogged persistence of the Russians at 
Stalingrad—atlases, bibliographies, tactics. For 
background there is J. E. A. Whitman's How 
Wars Are Fought, (Oxford, $1.35) giving prin- 
ciples of strategy and tactics with clear maps of 
famous campaigns but lacking an index. Apple- 
ton-Century has brought out a new edition of 
W. A. Ganoe’s History of the United States 
Army which includes briefly events to 1942. An 
excellent index, bibliography, and an appendix 
containing names of incumbents of all principal 
offices in the Army since its creation, are special 
reference features of this five-dollar volume. 

More specialized is Major H. T. Creswell’s 
and others Dictionary of Military Terms, English- 
Japanese, Japanese-English, which University of 
Chicago Press has just reprinted from the 1937 
Tokyo edition. The preface acknowledges the 
aid of British, Japanese, and American officers 
stationed in Tokyo during its compilation. Its 
handy size and good binding, use of the English 
alphabet as well as the Japanese syllabary in 
translation and appendices containing English and 
Japanese military abbreviations, grades of military 
officers and men, etc. make it worth its price of 
seven dollars. 

Princeton University Press has issued a timely 
selected bibliography of books, articles, and maps 
for the emergency which now confronts us: Sea 
Power in the Pacific, 1936-1941, by W. B. 
Ellinger and Herbert Rosinski. Price, $1 

Of the atlases, E. A. Mowrer and Marthe 
Rajchman’s Global War, An Atlas of World 
Strategy is half text, profusely illustrated with 
maps, divided into four sections: 1. Some char- 
acteristics of the great powers in 1939; 2. World 
communications; 3. Natural routes of invasion; 
and 4, The revolution in warfare, all designed to 
clarify the war in its past and coming phases. 
Price, $1. 
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The World Publishing Company has issued the 
Matthews-Northup Afslas of the World at War 
which is a handy twenty-five-cent pamphlet con- 
taining miscellaneous war information such as 
major training camps, insignia of the Army and 
Navy, but which could hardly be recommended 
for libraries with larger and better atlases. 
Hammond's World Atlas and Gazeteer is avail- 
able in a dollar edition (Garden City Publishing 
Company) and advertises a revising service in 
the form of a supplement to be issued when 
boundaries have been settled. It includes a wall 
map 44 by 32 inches, but this title also is more 
suitable for home use. 

The War-Time Guide Book prepared by the 
editorial staff of the Popular Science Monthly 
is a sort of streamlined Henley’s, containing 
information on formulas, recipes, home mainte- 
nance and repairs in carpentry, plumbing, auto 
mobiles, etc. Grosset and Dunlap publishes it 
at $1.98 and does not guarantee the results 
“persons using these formulas do so at their own 
risk.” 

And since civilian life does go on, there is a 
new book of party games, The New Ice-Breakers, 
by Edna Geister, published by Harper. Price, 
$1.50. More attractive in format and cleverly 
illustrated is Madeline Gray's and R. C. Urban’s 
Bright Idea Book, designed for children from 
10 to 14 who are restless and not bookish. It 
covers hobbies, ways to make money, magic, 
sports, training pets, and puzzles. Price $2.50 


Reviews 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS: first 
edition. A dictionary of discriminated synonyms 
and analogous and contrasted words. Springfield, 
G. & C. Merriam Co., 1942. 907p. Without 
thumb index, $3.50; with thumb index, $4 

Scope: Synonyms with antonyms and analogous and 

contrasted words. 


Arranged: Alphabetically. 

From the introductory survey of the history of 
English synonymy to the last word zone, this 
must purchase for any library is a credit to its 
publishers. Stoutly bound, well printed with 
liberal use of various type for emphasis, it is 
more than a list of related words, -rather a 
combination of the alphabetical Roget and 
Fowler's Modern English Usage and more besides. 
It goes beyond either in its inclusion of quota- 
tions illustrating differences in meaning, quota- 
tions ranging from Lyman Abbott to Israel 
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Zangwill, who are listed at the end with brief 
biographical notes. 

Victory, for example, “suggests the defeat of 
one’s opponent and nothing more.” Conquest, 
on the other hand, implies not only victory over 
enemies but the subjugation of one’s opponents.” 
Triumph in this special sense ‘‘may apply either 
to a victory or a conquest, but only when that 
victory is a brilliant or decisive ome, or the 
conquest is overwhelming.” 

The method of discrimination is variable, 
embracing implications or connotations or applica- 
tions, but in every case has been based on 
recorded use. 


WHo's WHo IN AviATION. A directory of 
living men and women who have contributed to 
the growth of aviation in the United States, 
1942-43. Compiled by the Writers’ Program of 
the Works Projects Administration in the State 
of Illinois... Chicago & New York, Ziff-Davis 
Publishing Company, 1942. 486p. $5 

Scope: Biographical directory of living American men 

and women engaged in both civil and military 
aviation. 


Arrangement: Alphabetical. 


This much needed who's who in a field which 
has had nothing comparable is the work of 
government employees but published by a private 
concern. Biographical information includes pres- 
ent position, residence, birth, education, pilot 
record, military record, aviation business record, 
awards, memberships, and writings in the order 
just named. All officials and key employees of 
aircraft and instrument manufacturing companies, 
airlines, and associated industries, outstanding 
officers in the air services and members and 
employees of such government offices as the Civil 
Aeronautics Board together with persons making 
noteworthy contributions to the science of avia- 
tion are given. Of the 77 names included in 
the letters A—Andrews, only 9 appear in the 
current Who's Who in America, making this a 
valuable and authentic source, authentic since 
nearly every sketch was checked with the 
biographee. The few for which printed sources 
were used are indicated with an asterisk. 


FUGITIVES 


Are reference questions still unanswered. If 
you can answer them or if you have Fugitives of 
your own write to Mrs. Brainard Cheney, Pea- 
body Library School, Nashville, Tennessee. 


132. ‘‘When Mary first went to the seashore.’ 

Words to this poem or song wanted 

133. A poem about a wooden soldier and a china doll 

Words wanted. 

134. ‘‘The mountains are God's thoughts piled up, 
The ocean is God's thoughts spread out, 


The dew is God's thoughts in pearls.’ 
Source and text wanted. 
135. ‘‘India is the brightest jewel in England's crown. 
Source wanted. 
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136. ‘‘More was lost at ae Poem of a returned 
soldier who found wife, children, home gone, but 
who mourned the above line. 

Source wanted. 


Answered 


128. Dozens of readers have reported that the lines 
beginning ‘‘The last have run away, ha ha!’’ 
occur in Henry Clay Work’s Year of Jubilee, the 
entire text of which appears in Stevenson's Poems 
of American History, p. 522. Many variations 
were submitted from memory. 

131. Minnie S. Monti of the Cleveland Public Library 
finds that the line ‘“‘I’d not give way! for an 
emperor’ is the beginning of the third verse of 
The Fairies’ Siege, enlarged from Kim by Rudyard 
Kipling. 
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Mathematics Teacher 
rials. F. A. Mullen 

Occupations 18:101-4 N '39 Filing Your Occupational 
Information. Raymond Handville 

Reading and School Library 3:50-2 N-D ‘36 
File in the School Library. M. E. Keeler 

Reading and School Library 3:195-6; 207-8 My-Je °37 
Acquisition and Care of Free and Inexpensive Mate- 
rials. Ruth Budd 

School and Society 51:165-70 F 10, '40 Significance of 
the Increasing Use of Pamphlets as Teaching Materials. 
H. H. Shoen 

Social Studies 32:320-1 N °41 Pamphlet Material for 
Social Studies Courses. L. B. Irwin 

Special Libraries 26:97 Ap °35 Simple and Inexpensive 
Method for Shelving Pamphlets and Unbound Govern- 
ment Documents 

Special Libraries 28:75-80; 110-15 Mr-Ap ‘37 Solving 
the Problems of a Pamphlet Collection. M. C. Smith 

Special Libraries 30:94 Mr °39 Charging of Pamphlets. 
Lucile Keck 

Special Libraries 
Florence Fuller 

Special Libraries 30:307-11 N °39 Plan for Organizing 
Pamphlets and Books in a Small Office. F. C. Bell 

Special Libraries Association Proceedings 1:55-7 Jl '38 
Pamphlets and Ephemera. 1. L. Towner, H. W. Stew- 
art, and E. G. Wigmore 

Wilson Bulletin 9:447 Ap '35 On Cataloging the Ver- 
tical File. (Letters from Beatrice Winser & others) 

Wilson Bulletin 9:415-7, 450 Ap '35 Pamphlet File as 
Tool, Not Burden. Althea Currin 

Wilson Bulletin 9:507 My '35 On Cataloging the Pam- 
philet File. Zaidee Brown 

Wilson Bulletin 10:320-2 Ja °36 Vertical File for Busi- 
ness Information. E, S. Cavanagh 

Wilson Bulletin 12:571-4, 600 My ‘38 
brary in Newark. L. M. Wenman 

Wilson Bulletin 13:597 My °39 
N. F. McGirt 

Wilson Library Bulletin 15:396-7 Ja ‘41 
formation File. Maud Minster 

‘ilson Library Bulletin 15:410 Ja ‘41 
Display. WH. S. Taylor 

Vilson Library Bulletin 15:408-10 Ja ‘41 
the Pamphlet Collection. M. H. Fritts 
Vilson Library Bulletin 15:652-3, 5 Ap ‘41 
Non-Book Materials. Azile Wofford 
Vilson Library Bulletin 15:662-3 Ap ‘41 
Keep You Up-To-Date. S. B. Mehrer 
Vilson Library Bulletin 16:645-6, 51 Ap ‘42 
Pamphlets in a University Library. G. A. 
berger and Alfred Apsler. 


31:205-8 My °38 Fugitive Mate- 


Vertical 


30:93 Mr °39 Filing of Pamphlets. 


Pamphlet Li- 
When Is a Book? 
Library's In- 
Pamphlets on 
Streamlining 
Circulating 


Let Pamphlets 


Political 
Nuerm- 
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TREAMLINED—GEARED FOR MAXIMUM 

OUTPUT—ALL OUT FOR WAR WORK— 
these words and phrases have taken on new 
meaning since the bombs burst on our own land 
December 7, 1941. So it seems fitting to see 
what new meaning or clarification of purpose has 
developed in library war information centers since 
that time. 

A number of private organizations and Govern- 
ment agencies—notably the Bureau of Public In- 
quiries of the Office of War Information and 
the Office of Education—have attempted to help 
organize war information centers. Indeed, the 
words “war information center” have had such 
magic appeal that many, like Topsy, “just 
growed,” and we find in addition to library war 
information centers, services identified as Key 
Centers of War Information and Morale, Con- 
sumer War Information Bureaus, War Informa- 
tion Bureaus, War Service Centers, to name but 
a few. 

In the Cleveland Public Library's War and 
Defense Information Center very marked develop- 
ments have taken place. Planned originally to 
be primarily a focal point to which the public 
might be directed for nontechnical material on 
defense, and for an introduction to the compre- 
hensive resources in the various Main Library 
divisions, and which might well be considered a 
very temporary service to be discontinued after 
the emergency, it has become an integral part 
of the Cleveland Public Library system with more 
opportunities for service to the public and for 
carrying on its original purpose than was dreamed 
of. Just as, psychologically, we are accepting 
the probability of a long hard war ahead, so we 
in Cleveland are realizing the value of having 
in the library an “outward and visible sign’’ that 
in the library may be found the information 
needed for living under the entirely new set of 
rules which establish our war economy. From 
a center where effort was made to emphasize 


* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this 
department. Correspondence and _ contributions should 
be addressed to the editor of ““The Special Librarian’’: 
Margaret Bonnell, Librarian, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

+ Head, Business Information Bureau, Director of War 
Information Center, Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library. 
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the availability of war and defense materials 
through exhibits, loan copies of books, displays 
of OCD publications, and staffed by assistants 
graciously lent by the various Main Library 
divisions, it is developing its own collection of 
materials and is manned by a regular staff all! 
of whom are from the Business Information 

Bureau. 

Many of the questions asked at the center are 
for specific directions concerning where to go 
for this or that, and what to do under this or 
that condition. To answer these adequately re- 
quires information and*materials which are ac- 
quired only by a thorough reading of local papers, 
filing and indexing of official Government re- 
leases, and other data. In this category at present 
are included also the New York Times, Wash- 
ington Post, and PM. It therefore goes without 
saying that the backbone of the War Informa- 
tion Center is its file of clippings and official 
Government, state, and local releases. From 
these and other sources a card directory is kept 
up to date so that questions like the following 
may be answered expeditiously. 

““What opportunities are there in war and defense work 
for an artist?’’ 

“Where do you register for sugar for canning?” 

“What is the correct title of the judge who is in 
charge of tire rationing?*’ 

“Who is the commanding officer at Selfridge Field?’’ 

““‘Where is the Rent Control Office?”’ 

“Where is the office of, and what is the name of the 
man just appointed to direct officer procurement 
for the Service of Supply?"’ 

‘‘Where can I offer my trained dog for defense work?"’ 

‘‘What is the meaning of IV-D in the Selective Service 
classification?’’ 

‘Who will collect my stack of scrap metal?’’ 

““What is required of applicants for the WAVES?" 

‘Where is the Government sponsored course on radio 
given?"’ 

‘‘When does gas rationing in Pennsylvania begin?’ 

‘‘What does ‘S.U." mean on a military camp address?"’ 

‘What courses of training are offered in the various 
armed services?"’ 


Other materials currently received and checked 
regularly for “directory” information or indexed 
for special articles include: 

Aircraft Spotter Guide Quarterly 

The Alert 

Civilian Defense 
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Consumer Prices 

Cuyahoga County—Civilian Defense Council Bulletin 

Education for Victory 

Engineering Abstracts (issued by Training within In- 
dustry section of WPB) 

Information Digest 

Minute Man 

Navy Communiques 

News Ticker Service (supplied by the local Telenews 
Theater ) 

OCD News Letter 

Ohio State Council of Defense 
Committee News Letter 

Victory 

Victory Production 
Chalmers Mfg Co.) 

War Department News Maps 

War Department Releases and Communiques 

War Production News 

Washington Teletyped Daily News Release 

Week of the War, and bulletins issued by state and 
local civilian defense councils in other states and 
cities, e.g., New York, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, Cincinnati, and others. 


Consumer Interest 


News (House organ of Allis- 


One of the Library’s Catalog Department as- 
sistants donates her time one evening a week to 
type the catalog cards and the labels for the 
subject file folders. This is greatly appreciated 
service as typing is rapidly becoming a serious 
bottleneck. 

The subject file has grown from one four- 
drawer cabinet to three such cabinets and requires 
daily weeding to keep within those bounds. 
When the Center opened in December 1941, there 
were pamphlets and clippings on approximately 
100 headings. This number now is nearing 450. 


Subject headings are assigned so far as possible 
in keeping with the terms used by the “man in 
the street,” and the list of headings used is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. 


Two card indexes which promised to become 
extremely useful are unfortunately no longer avail- 
able. These were the cards of the War Docu- 
mentation Center in Philadelphia and the postwar 
planning abstracts of the Library of Congress. 
Through the library project of Works Progress 
Administration about 6,000 index cards have been 
made which comprise a composite index to all 
OCD publications on hand as well as to some 
other publications. 


To help make the resources of the War In- 
formation Center known, two series of bulletins 
are being issued. One, entitled What's New 
on the War and Defense, is issued two or three 
times a month and is an annotated list of books, 
pamphlets, and magazine articles. The other, 
known as the Mimeographed Bulletin series, is- 
sued at varying intervals, is an annotated bib- 
liography or reading list on specific subjects. 
Two recent titles in this series are War Costs 
Money, a list showing the dramatic relationship 
between the price of defense bonds and stamps 
and the war materials and equipment which 
money, so invested, will buy, and Scrap Materials 
for War Needs which treats the subject of scrap 
in similar manner. 
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To appreciate the place the Center has in war 
and defense activities in the city, one has only 
to listen to a typical day’s questions. The greater 
number, by far, come by telephone from official 
defense agencies, from local or regional offices of 
the national war agencies, from newspaper writers, 
from volunteer defense agencies, from industry, 
from teachers, from labor, from club women, 
from trade paper editors, from lecturers, from 
civilians taking defense courses, from the many 
strangers in the city who have come to work 
in the defense plants or have been transferred to 
local offices of Government agencies, and a host 
of others. The questions they ask vary from 
the directory type mentioned above to requests 
for background reading on such subjects as 
poison gas, nutrition, opportunities for training 
in the armed forces, civil air patrol, and many 
other subjects. 


In some our War Information Center 
clientele is the same clientele we have served 
for years in other capacities, but, as their small 
businesses or jobs were eliminated, due to the war 
economy, they found themselves in the war pic- 
ture with information needs as before, but in 
different fields. For instance, one man who has 
been a partner in a brokerage firm left the 
brokerage business to manage a small manufac- 
turing concern making airplane parts. He calls 
for the latest rulings and regulations issued from 
Washington concerning small business, for names 
of manufacturers or dealers as sources of supply 
for materials and for other data. The Office of 
Defense Transportation needs data on manufac- 
turers of war materials and consumers of the 
same to work out rates and routes. The Official 
Civilian Defense agencies use the Center for all 
phases of Civilian Defense activities elsewhere, 
this being of great help in formulating their own 
policies. 

In addition to having material for reference 
and for lending, the Center is used as a dis- 
tributing agency for publications issued for very 
general distribution. About 25,000 copies of 
the OCD First Aid Handbook have been dis- 
tributed to teachers, club leaders, personnel direc- 
tors, and plant training supervisors. Other 
publications made available for free distribution 
have included the following: OCD—What Can 
I Do, the citizens’ handbook of the war; What 
Can I Do to Help Fight the War, issued by 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Ceiling Prices, and How to Get and Use 
Sugar for Canning, issued by Consumer Division 
of the OPA; War Work, a daybook for the 
home, issued by General Mills, Inc.; What to 
Do in an Air Raid, an OCD publication; and 
the various bulletins and reports issued by con- 
sumer agencies. 

The Center also acts as the middleman be- 
tween the public and the Government, for every 


(Continued on page 253) 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


{* This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the Wilson Library Bulletin under the 
auspices of the School Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association. All school librarians are invited 
to utilize this department for the discussion of their 
problems. Inquiries, suggestions, and contributions 
should be sent to Mary M. Pike, Windham High School 
Library, Willimantic, Connecticut.]} 


“Let Not Thy Left Hand” 


Pg essay: to our query concerning the desir- 
ability of school library meetings in wartime 
were too few to permit drawing any valid 
conclusions. They ranged all the way from a 
vote in the mid-West for continuing meetings 
to a decision in the gas-rationed East to abandon 
meetings for the duration. The September issue 
of The Nation’s Schools declares editorially: 
“Our slogan for the duration: NO MORE CON- 
VENTIONS; yet, the same issue lists thirty-five 
meetings. Are educators then, “a house divided 
within itself’? Are we, like others in this coun- 
try, trying to live by a business-as-usual theory 
and an all-out-for-war theory at one and the 
same time? Are we, too, not letting our left 
hand know what our right hand doeth? It may 
be that the officers of A.L.A., who are, we 
understand, meeting about as this is being written, 
will formulate a convention code which we all 
may follow. Meanwhile, the National Educa- 
tion Association has found its own solution 
(and, we think, a happy one) in its Meetings 
on the Air—‘Consult your local newspaper for 
time and station.” 


Schools and the War 


Literally hundreds of articles are being written 
on the place of educators—teachers, schools, li- 
braries—in the war. The most pertinent, succinct, 
definite, usable ideas we have yet seen are 
those in a paper read by Elmer Davis, Director 
of the Office of War Information, at the Sunday 
session of the Institute of Education and War, 
held last summer. This article is appearing in 
educational bulletins and was printed as “The 
Teacher's Job in the War” in the September 12th 
issue of the Saturday Review of Literature. 


Encyclopedias and the War 


Our friends, the encyclopedia makers, are trying 
hard to supply us with up-to-date information in 


their voluminous works. The best non-govern- 
ment publication concerning the job of every 
American in the war that has yet come to our 
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hands is the article “Nation at War’ in the 
August-revised Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 
This article sets forth, clearly, graphically, yet 
concisely, the process of “shaping victory on 
the home front,” covering such hard-to-get-at facts 
as the cost of an aircraft carrier, the number of 
machine tools in the United States in 1942, 
examples of conversion from peace products to 
war products, how critical materials are saved for 
war, and rationing and price ceilings. 

The thirty-two-page reprint booklet is available 
from the F. E. Compton Company, 1004 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, for ten cents to cover 
packing and mailing costs. The supply may 
be limited because “the United States Treasury 
Department has requested thousands of reprints 

. . to help drive home to the public the magni- 
tude of the American war effort and thus aid 
in the sale of war bonds.” 

The World Book Encyclopedia, celebrating its 
twenty-fifth anniversary with a new edition, offers 
a free “Visual Aids” reprint, including “How a 
Federal Bill Becomes a Law,” along with other 
timely material from the new edition. The 
address—The Quarrie Corporation, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Government Materials 


Government documents will be fewer and less 
freely dispersed, according to an economy order 
from Elmer Davis early this fall. All genera! 
mailing lists for “all releases and/or publica 
tions” have been abolished, but requests for 
specific publications will be honored. 

The Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office of War 
Information, has a list of United States war films 
for use by “city school systems and other estab- 
lished outlets” for payment of transportation 
plus a small fee of not more than fifty cents 
for the first subject and not more than twenty-five 
cents for each additional subject in a single 
shipment. 


Other Pamphlets 


The September issue of the National Parent- 
Teacher magazine has an interesting list of new 
and free materials on food and health, compiled 
by Eunice H. Leonard. 

Each issue of the Instructor Magazine carries a 
large offering of free pamphlets, many of them 
advertising, and mostly one to a teacher, Get 
a copy of the magazine for details on ordering 
the pamphlets. 
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The Pan American Union is publishing a new 
series of pamphlets on the Americas, designed 
especially for children. We have not seen any 
of these offerings; but the idea appeals to us. 

The H. J. Heinz Company (Dept. IN-10, Pitts- 
burgh) offers for a quarter a large (104-page) 
pamphlet on the Story of Food Preservation and 
an accompanying Teacher's Guide. Chapter head- 
ings are: “Why Foods Spoil,” “How We Preserve 
Foods,” and “How Quality Foods Are Made.” 
There is an interesting historical study of foods, 
covering such famous travelers as Marco Polo 


and Daniel Boone. 


Good Neighbor-ish 


An interesting combination of the old and the 
new is the Bookmobile in Taos County, New 
Mexico. It carries movies as well as books, and 
packs its material on horseback to otherwise 
inaccessible places. Because of the nearness to 
Mexico and the prevalence of the Spanish tongue, 
many of its books are in that language. 


Industrial Arts Exhibit 


The Industrial Arts Cooperative Service, Inc. 
has set up an exhibit of its materials in the 
Teachers Reference Room of the New York 
Public Library at 127 East 58th Street. This 
Service, a non-profit-making association within 
the New York Department of Education, has a 
three-dollar-a-year membership fee, carrying with 
it the bimonthly News and Notes, a cash discount 
on all materials, and the privilege of renting 
loan collections. The Service also sells materials, 
pictures, maps and books, as well as its own 
Studies to non-members. A complete catalog of 
their offerings may be had free from Industrial 
Arts Cooperative Service, 519 West 121st Street, 
New York. 


Reading Lists 


Books We Like; a Reading List by Illinois 
High School Pupils is the intriguing title of a 
fifty-six-page list compiled by Anna Graham and 


obtainable for fifteen cents from the Illinois 
Association of Teachers of English at Urbana. 

The Newark (New Jersey) Board of Education 
Library, through the person of E. T. Schofield, 
has prepared a reading list for educators on 
School Libraries in War Times, covering such 
topics as the accelerated school program, the 
war-worker and education, radio, consumer edu- 
cation, aviation, and inter-American relations. 
Send fifty cents to Marion Griffin, Treasurer, 
Newark School Library Association, Central High 
School, Newark, N.J. 


Irene Smith, Superintendent of Work with 
Children, Brooklyn Public Library, has prepared 
two lists of Stories on Family Life; the first 
for younger children and the second for grade 
7 through high school. These attractive, anno- 
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tated lists may be secured at fifteen cents a 
copy from Service Editor, Forecast, 6 East 39th 
Street, New York. 


Snatchlings 


The United Air Lines, Chicago, Illinois, has a 
thirty-two page pamphlet, Your Wings, which 
they will send free to school librarians for edu- 
cational purposes. Be sure to indicate your right 
to it. 

The Detention Home, Alameda County, Cali- 
fornia, is said to have a “library of interesting 
books.” 

Readings on Latin America, Number 14 of 
Reading for Background series, was prepared espe- 
cially for high schools and stresses the readability 
and accuracy of the books included. It was com- 
piled by Sarah M. Galvan and may be had from 
The H. W. Wilson Company for the small sum 
of thirty-five cents. 
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day someone is introduced to a Government war 
publication or a Government war service. The 
current exhibit of war posters has prompted a 
number of readers to request copies for posting 
in their manufacturing plants and offices, and a 
number of these readers have been referred to 
the proper Government agency to secure them. 
The closest cooperation exists between the Gov- 
ernment information offices in Cleveland and the 
Center, so that most current information or war 
publications are made available to the Center 
as soon as they are released to the agencies 
themselves. 

The City of Cleveland has recently erected a 
War Service Center on the Public Square. The 
purpose of this Center is to keep before the 
City of Cleveland the need of civilian participa- 
tion in war activities as blood donors, first aid 
students, purchasers of defense bonds and stamps. 
Representatives of recruiting services have offices 
in the building, and they are ready to give latest 
information concerning “signing up” to future 
soldiers, sailors, marines, and coast guard 
aspirants. In this Center also is an Information 
Desk manned by volunteers selected from the 
roll of volunteer registrations for Civilian 
Defense. The Center provides still another 
place for bewildered citizens, and others, to get 
help with their problems. There is necessarily, 
and also quite logically, close cooperation be- 
tween the building on the Square and the 
Library's War Information Center. 

Finally, other librarians use the Center as a 
laboratory of ideas to be used in their own 
libraries. All in all, one might say that the 
War Information Center provides one more means 
for good public relations, and, as such, its sig- 
nificance cannot be overemphasized. 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





bee vagaries of mystery writers who hide 

their identities under multiple pseudonyms 
present problems almost as baffling as the crimes 
that come from their pens. But one such be- 
wildering instance has been solved by the editors 
of Twentieth Century Authors—Bulletin editor 
Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft, well 
known authority on criminal fiction. 

Twentieth Century Authors, by the way, will 
be ready in November, after more than four 
years of preparation. Its 1577 interesting pages 
provide a real bargain at its special pre-publication 
price of only $7.50. What a grand Christmas gift 
it would make! The mystery? Read all about it 
in The Roving Eye page of this issue. 


65,000 Pounds of Lead 


Work is progressing steadily on the gigantic 
task of printing the new edition of the Union 
List of Serials. This job will require 65,000 
pounds of lead type for its 3,000 pages, but for 
the information of those not familiar with the 
printing process we hasten to add that this 
enormous quantity of precious metal is melted 
down after printing, and used over again in 
setting type for other Wilson publications. 

Librarians have told us that the List is needed 
for reference work in connection with the war, 
and we are therefore pushing the work as rapidly 
as possible. One important United States gov- 
ernment department was unable to wait for final 
publication, and now receives two sets of galley 
proof as fast as the type is set. 


Easy Way to History 


Helen McCracken Carpenter, author of Gate- 
ways to American History; an Annotated Graded 
Bibliography for Slow Learners in Junior High 
School, is now in Washington where she is a 
member of the faculty of Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege. Her book, which will be published this 
month (price $2.25), is the result of intensive 
study of the reading ability of slow-learning pu- 
pils, combined with the latest developments in 
educational research. This work recommends and 
analyses more than two hundred books of his- 
torical fiction, biography, and other informational 
literature. Intended mainly to assist in the selec- 
tion of reading materials for slow-learning stu- 
dents in junior high schools, Gateways to Amer- 
ican History will also be useful for senior high 
school teachers and librarians. 
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Howard Haycraft, Vice President of The H. W 
Wilson Company, was married on October 9th 
to Miss Molly R. Costain, literary agent, of Neu 
York City. In addition to being co-editor of “The 
Author Series,’ Mr. Haycraft is the author of 
“Murder for Pleasure: the Life and Times of the 
Detective Story,” and is editor of several volumes 
of mystery stories for boys. 


“Secret War Research” 


How fully the War is entering into all phases 
of human activity is illustrated in the new Doc- 
toral Dissertations Accepted by American Univer 
sities: 1941-1942 (No. 9. 144p: $2.50) A num- 
ber of the dissertations in this year’s list in 
Physics and Chemistry bear the words quoted 
above. 

This is not the only new feature of this edition. 
For the purpose of economy in printing, authors’ 
names are set in a different style of type, and a 
number of abbreviations have been introduced to 
do away with long imprint notes. Dissertations 
issued by a commercial publisher are marked with 
the imprint. Those privately printed show place 
and date without name of publisher. 

The size of the volume is close to that of last 
year, although the number of dissertations has 
decreased—3,243 this year as against 3,526 of 
last. This year’s output is still higher, however, 
than for any previous year except 1941. Mr. 
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Henry, the editor, reports hearing from “every 
institution in the United States and Canada known 
to be accepting doctoral dissertations of a rfe- 
search nature.”’ 

The Physical, Biological, and Social Sciences 
embrace about three-fourths of the dissertations 
included, these being divided fairly equally. Of 
the remaining fourth, about one-half are in Liter- 
ature and Art, the small remainder being divided 
among Philosophy, Religion, and Earth Sciences. 

No. 9, like No. 8, is bound in library buckram. 
The earlier issues, Nos. 1 to 7, were originally 
bound in paper, but for the sake of those who 
prefer their sets in uniform binding, a number 
of copies of issues 1 to 4 are available in one 
bound volume ($5). Likewise Nos. 5 to 7 have 
been bound together ($5.50). 


“Speaking for Victory” 


We have “quoted” the above head because we 
lifted it from Dr. Baird’s introduction to his 
latest annual compilation, Representative American 
Speeches: 1941-1942. He writes that the im- 
portant speeches of the past twelve months have 
dealt with (1) winning the war, (2) saving 
democracy, or (3) building a postwar world. 
These are the subjects that most vitally concern 
us. That's why it’s important that the words of 
our leaders be made widely available. 


Roosevelt, Churchill, Willkie, | MacLeish, 


Welles, Studebaker, McNutt, Henderson, and 
De Seversky are nine of thirty speakers whose 
most important speeches are included in the book. 
As in earlier volumes there is also a brief sketch 
of each speaker, notes concerning the occasion and 
delivery, the background, and audience reaction. 


No Excuse 


“Ignorance of the law is no excuse.” Every 
library ought to have a few law books, and 
most of them do. The State Statutes, local ordi- 
nances and a few textbooks constitute the nucleus 
of a working collection which even the general 
public can use without much danger. 

But catalogers know that the cataloging of law 
books is difficult. It presents peculiar problems 
not found in ordinary cataloging. After Novem- 
ber, however, ignorance of the cataloging of law 
books will no longer be an excuse. We shall 
publish Cataloging A Law Library by Elsie Basset 
of the Columbia University Law Library. 

This book will present all the general prin- 
ciples and practices followed in ordinary catalog- 
ing and in addition, will treat in detail the 
special problems of law cataloging, such as legal 
subject headings and legal classification. Useful 
wherever law books are cataloged, this volume 
(at $5) will be absolutely essential in any library 
containing a real collection of law books. 
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Colorful 


SUBJECT POSTERS 


Just picture these posters in your Library! They 
will attract the attention of your readers right to 
the books yo want them to see—and borrow. 


Planned specially for library displays, they were 
designed by Norman Kent and Ralph Avery, 
Curator of Rochester Public Library’s Art 
Gallery. 


The posters are reproduced by silk screen—that 
interesting new process that makes every poster 
look like an original, with clear bright colors— 
and you can actually feel the paint. 


To make them as useful as possible to you, the 
same posters are available in two sizes: 14” x 18” 
for general bulletin boards and displays, and 
8%” x11” for book shelves, desks, and other 
exhibits. 

Be sure to specity large or small size when or- 
dering your Library’s set today. Set of 6 posters, 
either size, $1. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue, New York City 


NOVEMBER = 1942 





(Continued from page 255) 
A New Book Selection Aid 


Sandwiched between his duties in the War 
Department's Signal Corps, Willard A. Heaps’ 
time has lately been spent reading the galley 
proof of his forthcoming Book Selection for 
Secondary School Libraries. With commendable 
modesty he writes: “I am very pleased with the 
form and only hope that the material lives up to 
the packaging.” 

The handling of page proof and the making 
of the index are to follow in about two weeks, 
after a trip for “field maneuvers,” but it is the 
expectation of the publisher to have the finished 
work in the hands of the librarians waiting for 
it by early November. Price $2.50. 


A to Z 


In these strenuous times when we are daily 
being bombarded with the alphabet in every 
imaginable combination, the new book by George 
E. Shankle entitled Current Abbreviations, to be 
published early in 1943, will be a godsend. 
Previous volumes by Mr. Shankle are American 
Nicknames (1937, $4.25), American Mottoes and 
Slogans (1941, $1.75), and State Names, Flags, 
Seals, Songs, Birds, Flowers, and Other Symbols 
(1941, $2.80). 


Have You A Sales Tax? 


Some of us have become so inured to local 
sales taxes that we feel hurt and grieved when 
we visit shops in strange towns where they are 
not assessed. However, were the Lighthouse to 
make a prediction, it would guess that sometime 
during the duration the country would be 
blanketed with a sales tax. 

Why? Many deem it the most painless method 
of drawing hard-earned dollars into a federal 
treasury which is badly in need of them. Is it 
fair, equitable and just? Much has been written 
on both sides. Again the best of the arguments, 
pro and con, have been compiled in the Refer- 
ence Shelf. They are to be found in A Federal 
Sales Tax which also contains an excellent analy- 
sis of the 1942 tax situation and a discussion 
of the entire tax problem. The book is No. 10 
and the last in Vol. 15 of the 1941-1942 series 
As noted elsewhere in these columns, Vol. 16 
is well under way. 

By the way, is your 1942-43 subscription in? 
For only six dollars you will receive each new 
book as it is published, an appreciable saving 
over the single copy price. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
ACTS 'OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933, of Wilson Library Bulletin 
published monthly except July and August at New 
York, N. Y., October 1, 1942. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF BRONX ate 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid personally appeared E. M. 
Phelps, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that she is the Secretary, The 
H. W. Wilson Company, publishers of the ilson 
Library Bulletin and that the following is, to the 
best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, er gE (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933 embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Name of— Post Office Address— 

Publisher, Tut H. W. Witson Company 

950-572 University Ave., N. Y. C. 

Editor, Stantey J. Kunitz 

950-972 University Ave., N. Y. C. 
Managing Editor, Mariz D. Lotzzau 
_ 950-972 University Ave., N. Y. C 

Business Managers, None 
_ 2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its mame and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockhelders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual member, 


must be ren.) 

The H. W. Wilson Company, Edith M. Phelps, 
Marion E. Potter, H. W. ilson, Julia E. Johnsen, 
Mary Burnham, Alice M. Dougan, Gertrude D. Nolan, 
Arthur Rigg and Ida E. Rigg, uise D. Teich, all 
of 950 University Ave., N. Y, C., Justina L. Wilson, 
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Yorktown Heights, N. Y., Blanche Gray, Mattoon, I! 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 


total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
Lillian M. Brown, 204 S. 2nd St., Fulton, N. Y., 
Frederic E. Clements, Carnegie Institute of Wash 
ington, Santa Barbara, Calif., Elsie M. Cornew, 905 
Stuyvesant Ave., Trenton, N. J., Blanche Gray, Pub 
lic Library, Mattoon, Ill., Pension Board of the H. W 
Wilson Co., Howard Haycraft, Treas., Marion E 
Potter, 900 Summit Ave., N. Y. C., Mabel K. Rich- 
ardson, 204 N. Yale St., Vermillion, S. D., Mildred 
Smith, 165 Knoles Way, Stockton, Calif. Marion A 
Knight, 590 E. 3rd St., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Louise D. 
Teich, 950 University Ave., N. Y. C., H. W. Wilson, 
950 University Ave, N. ¥. C., Justina L. Wilson, 
Tote Sa N. Y. ia «die oe 
4. ¢ two paragr nex ve, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this mt has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
Per E. M. Puetrs, Secretary. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day 
of September, 1942. A. LAHEY. 


(SEAL) Not Public, Bronx Co., N. Y. 
ronx County Clerk’s No. 2 
Bronx County Register’s No. 56-L-43 
Certificate filed in Westchester Co. 
Commission expires March 30, 1943. 
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Fighting Words! 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES 
1941-1942 


BAIRD 3300p. $1.25 











Thirty speeches vital in their influence on America’s destiny, today’s 
war, tomorrow’s peace. 


“This is a collection of war speeches. Speech-making in the United States, 
after December 7, 1941, became almost unanimously a series of addresses aimed 
to secure victory and the consequences of victory for the United States and 
the United Nation. Whether these talks emanated from the White House, the 
Executive departments or ... rostrum ... radio . . . the theme was the same: 
‘How can we save democracy?’—‘How can we beat the Axis machine?’—‘Out 
of this catastrophe how can we salvage our Western civilization?’ ” 


The foregoing is quoted from Dr. Baird’s introduction. A few of his 
selections are listed below: 


War Message to Congress—Rooseve.t Equality of Sacrifice—Leon HeENper- 


Address to Congress—CHURCHILL _ 


The Price of Free World Victory— God’s Mysterious Educator—Corrin 
WALLACE Post-War World Leadership—WELLEs 


Propaganda Good and Bad—Mac- Labor and the War—McNutt 


Leis MacArthur Day Address—DoNna.p 
Corregidor—Francis B. Sayre NELSON 


Plus 


Willkie, Butler, Berle, Davis, Studebaker, De Seversky and 15 others 


Plus 


Biographies, Occasion, Background, Manner of Delivery and Reception 





Subscribe now to the Reference Shelf: 1942-1943 and receive seven books 
for $6.00. The first book is the above Representative American Speeches. 
The second is Plans for a Post-War World, a pro and con debate carried 
on by the experts of proposed federations, leagues, etc. Number three 
will bring together conflicting, but authoritative, opinions on the delicate 
situation in India. The remaining four will also be pros and cons of vital 
questions. Tomorrow’s headlines will determine their titles. 











THE.H.W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Ave., New York 





Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
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Library Roster 


THE biographical directory of professional li- 
brary workers, Who's Who in Library Service, 
comes out in a new edition, after a year and a 
half spent on revision by the editors of the 
previous volume, C. C. Williamson and Alice 
L. Jewett. The directory will be of value to 
administrative and editorial offices, professional 
organizations, library schools and other training 
agencies, and librarians. The new edition has 
added about forty per cent more names and, as 
in the former edition, follows the usual alpha- 
betical order, and has a geographical index. 





Prize-winner: 
NEW 1942 


nternational Year Book 


Chosen by a jury of reference librarians as one of the ten 
noi a — REFERENCE SHELF. 
The contest was conducted Py aot ouls Shores, editor of the 
WILSON LIBRARY. "BULLET ns. popular CURRENT REF- 
ERENCE BOOKS column. 

. 600 articles 1000 topics covered and 

ial articles by boy ‘eather ities 
aps. . . charts arts and diagram photographs . . . 

Concise complete accurate sccount of ‘EVERY major event in 
EVERY field of human endeavor the world over. 

Limited edition, no reprintin 

Sturdy cloth binding (7” x 10’) $6.75 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-4th Ave., New York 











Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 

Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. ( Est. 1887 ) 
29 East 2ist Street New York 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 
sian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall Charts 
for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 
M. D. BERLITZ 





630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 
Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 


vacancies on your 
library staff. This have some good po- 


service free. 


AMERICAN 1 LIBRARIANS' 
Windsor, Connecticut 


SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
eff % our detailed quotations are within 
— # - paaee Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


‘THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York City 








sitions available. 


AGENCY 
Dept. D 
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New High School Catalog 


The Standard Catalog for High School Li 
braries, fourth edition, has come from the press 
There is no question of this book’s acceptance as a 
“double starred” title. The great volume of orders 
and the many letters indicate that this useful tool 
for the school library has not only kept its old 
friends, but has made many new ones. 


WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


Baird, A. Craig, ed. REPRESENTATIVE 
AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1941-1942. 
(Reference Shelf, Vol. 16, No. 1) 
$1.25 

Basset, Elsie. A CATALOGING MANUAL 
FOR A LAw LisBRARY. Ready early in 
November. $5 

Carpenter, Helen McCracken. 
TO AMERICAN History. 
vember Ist. $2.25 

DocTrorAL DISSERTATIONS ACCEPTED BY 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES: 1941-1942 
(No. 9, 144p., $2.50) 

Gerould, Winifred G., ed. UNION List 
OF SERIALS. New ed. In make-up 

Heaps, Willard A. Book SELECTION FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. Ready 
late November. $2.50 

Kunitz, S. J. & Haycraft, Howard, eds. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS. 
Ready late November. Pre-publication 
price, $7.50; after November 30, 
$8.50 

Nichols, E. R. 
(Reference Shelf, Vol. 
$1.25 

Shankle, George E. CURRENT ABBREVIA- 
TIONS. Ready early in 1943 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Liprarigs. 4th rev. ed. On the serv- 
ice basis 

Williamson, C. C. and Jewett, Alice L., 
eds. WuHo’s WHO IN LipRary SERV- 
Ice. New ed. rev. and enlarged. 
Ready late November 





GATEWAYS 
Ready No- 


A FEDERAL SALES TAX 
15, No. 10) 











CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 
October 1941-September 
bound volume. 


CATHOLIC PERIODICAL INDEX. 
1942, 18-months bound cumulation. 

CHILDREN’S CATALOG. First Annual Supplement to 
6th Edition. 

FicTION CATALOG. Revised edition. 

HIGH SCHOOL CATALOG. New ed., 


ART INDEX. 1942, annual 


January 1941-June 


4th rev. 


Watch this space each month for latest infor- 


mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely to be in- 
cluded in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries, and Children's Catalog. All selections are made with the aid of recog- 
nized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Sets of printed catalog cards may be ordered from The H. W. Wilson Company for all books 
in Readers’ Choice. 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, except July and August, with illustrated 
covers and a page of literary notes, and sold to libraries for distribution. When ordered for monthly 
delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the season with the June issue, the 
prices are:—100 copies, $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 25 copies, 35¢ per month; 
10 copies, 15¢c per month; a sample copy free. Send all orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 
950 University Avenue, New York City. 





FICTION “In this fictional sketch of civil war, 
espionage, treachery, unhappy love, refugees 


and newspaper men the author maintains her 
ALDRICH, Mrs Bess (STREETER) 1881- light toiich ey ey while supplying 
; F : : appropriate depth of feeling to the graver 
Lieutenant's lady. Appleton-Century 1942 scenes. . . The story is rarely readable, ele- 
275p $2 gantly managed and apt to touch one deeply.” 


“The scene: early Omaha and the forts Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) Dae 
along the Missouri River just after the Civil Appeared serially under title “Adios, 
War. When Cynthia Colsworth jilts Lt. Nor- adios 
man Stafford, he marries her cousin, Linnie, 
and the novel shows the growth of their love  MEDEARIS, MARY 
amidst the hardships of frontier life.” Big Doc's girl. Lippincott 1942 271p 
Huntting $2 

Story of an Arkansas doctor, his daughter 
and his family. Their relations with the 


ATHERTON, Mrs GERTRUDE FRANKLIN 
“back country” people, the doctor's fight for 


(Horn) 1857- 
Horn of life. Appleton-Century 1942 


299p $2.50 


“A novel of San Francisco aristocracy. It 
is the story of a young woman of breeding, 
back from ambulance driving in World 
War I, who, by her wits, inserts herself into 
the front ranks of the society to which she 
considers herself entitled, and draws along 
with her a rough-diamond of a man.” Book- 
of-the-month club news 


BRIDGE, ANN, pseud. 


Frontier passage. Little 1942 324p $2.50 


The scenes shift from the Riviera to 
Spain of the Civil war. Involved are James 
Milcom, an English correspondent, Rosemary, 
an English girl, observant and courageous, 
and a family of Spanish aristocrats. It is an 
exciting spectacle for Rosemary and it is in- 
creasingly omy | when she is drawn into 
an undercurrent of espionage 


OF BEST BOOKS 


mosquito prevention and the girl's choice of 
a career form the main elements of the novel 
“This is not a spectacular first novel, but 
it is a sound one. There is in it a freshness 
and at the same time a mellowness, un- 
corroded by nostalgia, and a sense of good- 
ness which warm the heart.” N.Y. Times 


TAYLOR, Mrs KRESSMANN 
Until that day. Duell 1942 314p $2.75 


An account of the Nazi campaign to make 
the German Lutheran church a party to its 
scheme of tyranny. It is told in the form of 
the life story of a young Lutheran minister, 
Karl Hoffman 

“Kressmann Taylor is a remarkably gifted 
writer. If there is artifice in her work she 
conceals it expertly. Her book succeeds be- 
cause she is able to make a man live in it. 
And, being alive, he transforms religious 
conflict into something as dramatic as a Com- 
mando raid.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 
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ABOUT PEOPLE 


BURKE, JAMES 


My father in China. Farrar 1942 431p 


$3 

This biography of William Burke, writ- 
ten by his son, is the story of a man who, 
in 1887, gave up circuit preaching in his 
native Georgia to become a Methodist mis- 
sionary in China. It tells the story of fifty- 
four years of action spent not only in preach- 
ing but in helping and healing in the midst 
of war and disease 


PETROVA, OLGA, 1886- 


Butter with my bread. Bobbs 1942 371p 
front $3 

The autobiography of an actress of stage 
and screen. “Irked from het childhood 3 
the rule of a tyrannical father, Muriel Hard- 
ing eagerly awaited the day when she might 
‘eat her own bread’ and have her own roof- 
tree. Her gradual breaking away from the 
home ties, her entrance into the theatrical 
world under the name of Olga Petrova, her 
further reminiscences of the last quarter cen- 
tury of the English and American stage make 
(up this biography,” Baltimore 

“Because she was no artistic sleep-walker 
but was always conscious of what was going 
on and if she didn’t like it, changed it, 
Petrova’s complicated life not only had its 
precise pattern when it was still being 
loomed, but now lies comprehensive, highly 
colored, intricately woven for the reader's in- 
spection in ‘Butter With My Bread.’ It is a 
memoir which will revive yesterday for 
Broadway.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


SPENCE, HARTZELL, 1908- 


Get thee behind me; my life as a 
preacher’s son; illus. by Donald McKay. 
McGraw 1942 375p illus (Whittlesey 
house publications) $2.75 

The author of “One foot in heaven” 
writes this book with emphasis on himself 
rather than on his Methodist minister father. 
He describes the adventures, at home, school 
and play, of a boy growing up in various 
midwestern towns under what, to him, was 
the handicap of being a preacher's son 

“An entertaining, amusing, endearing 
story of American adolescence, which is not 
only entertaining, amusing and endearing, 
but also heart-warming and wise.” N.Y. 
Times 


THERE were giants in the land . . . with 


an introduction by Henry Morgenthau ; 
illus. by Charles Child. Farrar 1942 
242p illus $2 

Contents: Daniel Webster, by S. V. 
Benét; Theodore Roosevelt, by J. Street; 
Dr Joseph Goldberger, by P. de Kruif; Julia 
Ward Howe, by A. Woollcott; James Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, by W. Agar; Andrew Jackson, 
by M. James; Nathan Hale, by N. Hale; 


Roger Williams, by S. High; Benjamin 
Franklin, by C. Van Doren; Lew Wallace, 
by B. Tarkington; Walt Whitman, by M. 
Van Doren; Alexander —— by L. Bry- 
son; William Joana Bryan, by H. Com- 
mager ; Paine, by S. Burt; Woodrow 
Wilson, by F. L. Allen; Lafayette, by W. E. 
Woodward; Thomas Jefferson, by C. Bowers ; 
Frederick Douglass, A. Herndon; Robert 
E. Lee, by D. S. Freeman; Paul Revere, by 
E. Forbes; Henry David Thoreau, by H. S. 
Canby; Grover Cleveland, by A. Nevins; 
James on by J. P. Marquand; George 
Washington, by R. Hughes; Francis Marion, 
by H. H. Smith; Carl Schurz, by W. Willkie; 
Benjamin Cardozo, by F. Hurst; Abraham 
Lincoln, by C. Sandburg 


ALASKA 


BROWER, CHARLES D. 1863- 
Fifty years below zero; a lifetime of ad- 


venture in the far north, by C. D. 
Brower in collaboration with P. J. 
Farrelly and Lyman Anson. Dodd 1942 
310p illus $3 

“Life story of an unusual character who 
spent fifty-seven years at home with the 
Eskimos in northern Alaska. Early chapters 
deal with primitive adventure, whaling, trap- 
ping, trading, mastering the arts of native 
life. Later chapters relate the saga of polar 
exploration by air.” Library journal 


De VIGHNE, HARRY CARLOs, 1876- 
Time of my life; a frontier doctor in 


Alaska. Lippincott 1942 336p $3 

The adventures of an orphaned Cuban lad 
who became first a newspaper boy on the 
Bowery, then foster son of an Iowa farmer, 
sailor of fortune on a freighter, a medical 
student and ultimately Health Commissioner 
of the territory of Alaska 


POTTER, JEAN, 1914- 
Alaska under arms; endpaper by R. E. 


Harrison. Macmillan 1942 200p $3 
Map on lining-papers 

“This book is a reporter's account, based 
on intensive interviews with the people who 
are making the Territory's current history. . 
I went there for the purpose of finding out 
what Alaska really is like today, and what it 
offers to the nation that holds it in peace or 
war.” Preface 


AMERICA IN WARTIME 


AGAR, HERBERT, 1897- 
A time for greatness. Little 1942 301p 


$2.50 

A “call to America to rededicate her- 
self . to the application of democratic 
ideals of liberty and equality to her way of 
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life. Mr. Agar makes a strong case for the 
responsibility of the United States for the 
present war by her failure to apply these 
principles to economic, social, political, and 
spiritual life and to international relation- 
ships.” Library journal 


BENNETT, HUGH HAMMOND, 1881- 

This land we defend, by H. H. Bennett 
and W. C. Pryor; illus. with photo- 
gravures. Longmans 1942 107p illus 
maps $1.50 

A plea for the adoption of measures for 
the conservation of the soil. The authors 
show what damage has already been caused 
by erosion due to overcropping and over- 
grazing and what the Soil conservation serv- 
icé has accomplished in protecting over 
2,000,000 acres of cultivated farm lands 


STEVENS, ALDEN 
Arms and the people. 
262p illus $2.75 
“An appraisal of our war effort, showing 
what is being done and how it has affected 
industries, housing, employment, government, 
social agencies, and public attitude.” Library 
journal 


Harper 1942 


ARMY AND NAVY 


ANDREWS, MARSHALL 

Our new army. i+! 1942 225p $1.50 
Partial contents: Training base; Man on 
foot— new style; Paratroops; Officers in 
training; Earning their wings; Tank destroyer 
command; Horses and mules still fight; 
Gasoline cavalry; Quartermaster corps; Pan- 
zer division—American style; Soldier off duty 
“A good story, a true story, worth the 
reading by every American, both in and out 
of uniform. It should be a ‘must’ for all 
new-made officers, who cannot possibly have 
a grasp of what their huge fighting machine 

really is.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


Corey, HERBERT, 1872- 

Army means business. Bobbs 1942 297p 

illus $2.75 
Partial contents: Size of the job; They're 
working for the army; They call it conver- 
sion; Businessmen at war; FBI and the sabo- 
teurs; WPB goes to work; “New army” of 
the United States; When the time is right 


Morison, ELTING ELMORE 

Admiral Sims and the modern American 
navy. Houghton 1942 547p illus $5 
“Detailed account of turbulent career of 
one of the ablest and most colorful figures 
in American naval history; one whose years 
of active service embraced the period from 
sailing vessels to dreadnoughts and whose 
constant struggle ;was for the; improvement 
of naval gunnery and reformation of naval 

construction.” Library journal 
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ASPECTS OF THE WAR 


BALDWIN, HANSON WEIGHTMAN, 1903- 
Strategy for victory. Norton 1942 172p 
$1.75 
Contents: Axis can be defeated; Total 


mobilization of effort; Taking the offensive; 
Total answer 


HOLMAN, GORDON 
Commando attack. Putnam 1942 258p 

illus $2.50 

Details of the organization and training 
of the Commandos as well as accounts of 
their raids at Lofoten, St Nazaire and else- 
where 

“The volume is written primarily for a 
British audience, but has inevitably an ap- 
peal to all American readers now studying 
closely the progress of the war. The writer, 
Mr. Holman, has apparently leaned backward 
to try not to glamorize overmuch the tough 
warriors whose raids on Norwegian islands, 
on St. Nazaire and General Rommel’s head- 
quarters in Libya stand out today as among 
this war's most brilliant exploits. But the 
glamor is there.” Books (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) 


KIRALFY, ALEXANDER 
Victory in the Pacific; how we must 
defeat Japan; with maps and diagrams 
by the author. Day 1942 283p front 
maps $2.75 
A detailed analysis of Japan's war strategy 


and a consideration of the ways in which the 
United Nations can win victory over her 


WERNER, MAX, pseud. 

Great offensive; the strategy of coalition 
warfare; tr. by Heinz and Ruth Norden. 
Viking 1942 360p $3 

The author discusses the necessary condi- 
tions for-a victorious offensive and the prin- 
ciples of coalition warfare. Contents: Course 
of the German-Soviet war; Main problems of 
the German-Soviet war; War in the Atlantic 
and the Pacific; Strategy of the war of 
coalition 

“The books is'a very important one, and 
though it may lack the ‘easy’ or ‘only’ road- 
to-victory appeal which seems to be neces- 
sary for a best seller, it deserves a wide 
and thoughtful reading public.” N.Y. Times 


HEALTHFUL LIVING 


FISHBEIN, MORRIS, 1889- 
National nutrition. Bobbs 1942 
$1.75 


Contents: What is national nutrition; 
Hollow hunger and hidden hunger; Essential 
food materials; Commonsense and the family 
food; Review of vitamin facts and follies; 


192p 
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Commonsense and your weight; Meat eating 
vs. vegetarianism; Hygiene of food; Food 
and the war 


HURLOCK, ELIZABETH BERGNER, 1898- 


Child development. McGraw 1942 478p 
illus (McGraw-Hill publications in psy- 
chology) $3.50 

Contents: History of child psychology; 
Principles of development; Prenatal develop- 
ment; Newborn infant; Physical growth; 
Motor development; Development of speech; 
Emotional development; Social development ; 
Play; Development of understanding; Moral 
development; Development of religious in- 
terests; Sex development; Forms of self- 
expression ; Bibliography 


TAYLOR, DEMETRIA 


Nutrition handbook; a complete guide to 
the nutritional content of the food we 
eat. Doubleday 1942 231p $2 

Partial contents: Importance of food; In- 
troducing the vitamins; Minerals and pro- 
teins in review; Energy foods; Water; Nutri- 
tion in terms of three meals a day; Meals 
for the children; Meal planning and market- 
ing; Menu masterpieces; Fads and fancies; 
Bibliography 


THE HOME BATTLE LINE 


BRECKENRIDGE, ROBERT P. 


Modern camouflage; the new science of 
protective concealment; with a fore- 
word by U. S. Grant, 3d. Farrar 1942 
280p illus $3.50 

Partial contents: What is camouflage; 
What is the purpose of camouflage; Aerial 
bombing; Types of protective concealment; 
Plant materials for protective concealment; 
Decoy installations; Construction of models; 
Bibliography 


HEssEL, Mrs Mary STANLEY (HINRICHS) 


Strategic materials in hemisphere defense, 
by M. S. Hessel, W. J. Murphy, and 
F. A. Hessel; with a section on Petro- 
leum by H. J. Wasson. Hastings house 
1942 235p illus $2.50 

Statistical presentation of essential mate- 
rials which normally are imported as well as 
copper, zinc, lead, petroleum, chemicals and 
drying oils. Gives their sources, uses, sub- 
stitutes and stock available. Includes a brief 
survey of materials that Latin America can 
provide. Bibliography 


SAYERS, MICHAEL 


Sabotage! The secret war against America, 
by Michael Sayers and A..E. Kahn. 
Harper 1942 266p illus $2.50 

The story of sabotage in America giving 
documentary evidence from official sources. 


The first half of the book deals with physica! 
sabotage, arson, explosions, etc. The second 
part traces psychological sabotage thru organ- 
izations such as the Bund, the Christian front, 
the America first committee 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


BrAZDOVA, MME AMELIE (POSSE) 1884- 
In the beginning was the light, by Amelie 


Posse-Brazdova; tr. from the Swedish 
by Grenville Grove. Dutton 1942 
410p $3.75 

The author has written of her childhood 
in Sweden. “A life protected by position 
and money, but a life vitalized by music and 
literature and art and contacts with not only 
important people . . . but child contacts 
with the simple people of the village.” 
Kirkus 


Lupwic, EMIL, 1881- 
The Mediterranean; saga of a sea. Mc- 


Graw 1942 635p illus maps (Whittle- 
sey house publications) $3.75 

The history of the Mediterranean that 
embraces its geographic formation, its birds 
and animals, the lives of the people who 
sailed on it and lived on its shores, and the 
warfare of the races around and over it since 
civilization began. Scope from pre-Grecian 
civilization to Mussolini 

“Ludwig's skill lies in interpretation 
rather than in discovery of new data; he is, 
in a sense, a psycho-analyst of individuals, 
peoples and movements rather than an arche- 
ologist... There are flaws and inaccuracies, 
and there is also understanding that some- 
times approaches genius. Certainly there is 
craftsmanship and polish. The volume is 
one to be read with admiration for its glow- 
ing words, praise for its insight, but with- 
out undue credulity respecting the author's 
judgments.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


UNDSET, SIGRID, 1882- 
Happy times in Norway; tr. from the 


Norwegian by Joran Birkeland. Knopf 
1942 224p illus $2 

“The author tells of her everyday living 
with her three children, Anders, aged thir- 
teen, Tulle at ten and ill, and Hans, aged 
seven. The three sections tell about the 
long Christmas period which lasts for thir- 
teen days; May 17, the Norwegian holiday 
which is closest in spirit to our fourth; and 
the summer holiday.” Kirkus 


WHITE, JOHN W. 
Argentina; the life story of a nation. 


Viking 1942 366p illus $3.75 

Maps on lining-papers 

A political, social and economic history 
from the earliest days of Spanish coloniza- 
tion to the present. Contains a bibliography 
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TECHNICAL INTERESTS 


CARLISLE, NORMAN V. 

Your career in transportation ; employment 
pager in rail, highway, water 
and air transport; with special intro- 
ductory chapters by B. E. Young, T. V. 
Rodgers ,and, E. S. Gorrell. Dutton 
1942 188p illus $2 

The author presents a picture of voca- 
tional opportunities in transport by air, rail, 
highway and water. Intended primarily to 
offer sound occupational guidance to the 
young person seeking a career, it shows just 
how transportation organizations operate 


HUBBELL, RICHARD 
4000 years of television; the story of 
seeing at a distance. Putnam 1942 256p 
illus $2.25 
Tells the story of the earliest beginnings 
of the principles upon which television is 
based: the rock crystal lens discovered in 
2000 B.C. in Assyria (optics), magnetic 
stones in Magnesia, Greece (magnetism) 
and amber in Miletus (electronics). Later 
important inventions are explained in the 
order of their appearance 


NECHAEY, I. 1906- 

Chemical elements; the fascinating story 
of their discovery and of the famous 
scientists who discovered them; tr. 
by Beatrice Kinkead. Coward-McCann 
1942 223p illus $2.50 

Partial contents: Karl Scheele, apothe- 
cary’s apprentice; Antoine Lavoisier and his 
assistant; Childhood and youth.of Humphry 
Davy; Calcium, magnesium, and others; 
Why Newton played with sunbeams; Atomic 
weight; Henry Cavendish’s experiment; Wil- 
liam Roentgen’s discovery; Mme Curie’s 
first experiments 


SIMON, HOWARD, 1902- 

500 years of art & illustration, from 
Albrecht Diirer to Rockwell Kent. 
World pub. 1942 476p illus $2.98 

A collection of examples of the work of 
outstanding illustrators of five centuries. 
Numerous full-page reproductions are ac- 
companied by brief text and biographical 
sketches 


WOMEN’S TOPICS 


AYLING, KEITH, 1898- 
Calling all women. Harper 1942 208p 
$2 
Contents: American women in action; 


America’s woman power; Civilian defense; 
National Red cross; American women’s vol- 
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untary services; The U.S.O.; Mechanical 
services; Protective services; Martha jobs; 
Civilian defense at home; Family at war 


CHAPELLE, Mrs GEORGETTE LOUISE 


(MEYER) 1919- 


Needed—women in government service, 


by Dickey Meyer ,;pseud,. McBride 
1942 220p illus $2 

Partial contents: Girl in the office; Girl 
with a needle; Girl with a screw driver; 
Girl with a T-square; Girl on a rooftop; 
Girl behind the microphone; Girl with a 
test tube; Girl in the galley; Girl at the 
blackboard; Girl behind the interviewer's 
desk; Girl with the lamp; Sample examina- 
tions 


INTERMEDIATES 


FENTON, CARROLL LANE, 1900- 
Mountains, by C. L. Fenton & M. A. 


Fenton; illus. with photographs and 
drawings. by the authors. Doubleday 
1942 160p illus $2.50 

Describes the geology of the mountains 
of the United States, gives the history of 
their formation, the different types of rocks, 
the flowers, trees, animals and birds found 
in the mountains. The last chapter is 
“what to see and where to find it” 


FLOHERTY, JOHN JOSEPH, 1882- 
The courage and the glory. Lippincott 


1942 188p illus $2.25 

True stories of eight great American 
heroes of the second World war: Lieutenant 
Bulkeley; Captain Arthur Wermuth; Cap- 
tain Colin P. Kelly; Sergeant Olsen; Billy 
de Rosa; Sergeant Russell Brown; Captain 
Mathieson; General MacArthur 


HEWES, Mrs AGNES (DANFORTH) 
Jackhammer; drill runners of the moun- 


tain highways. Knopf 1942 268p $2 

Story of road building in the Western 
mountains filled with the drama of danger 
and courage, as seen by young Ed Minot, 
who wanted to be an engineer 

“Mrs. Hewes has provided the kind of 
vocational reading which we gladly welcome, 
for it is a dramatic human and convincing 
story as well as an authoritative picture of 
the way in which our great highways, with 
their magnificent bridges, their tunnels 
through the mountains, are constructed.” 
N.Y. Times 


Lucas, JANNETTE MAy 
Fruits of the earth; illus. by Helene Carter. 


Lippincott 1942 71p illus $2 

A panorama of the origin, travels, adap- 
tation and development of many of our 
everyday fruits 

Quarto volume 
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McCRACKEN, HAROLD 


Last of the sea otters; with drawings by 
Paul Bransom. Stokes 1942 98p illus 
$2 


Story of the life of a family of sea otters, 
Bobri Morski, the father, Matka, the mother 
and Medviedki, the offspring 

“What Salten did for the deer in 
‘Bambi,’ Harold McCracken does in simpler 
way for the sea otter in this thoroughly de- 
lightful story of these all but extinct crea- 
tures... Fine literary style. Authentic de- 
tails. Illustrated with color frontispiece and 
black-and-white drawings by Paul Bransom.” 
Library journal 


Quarto volume 


NICOLAY, HELEN, 1866- 


MacArthur of Bataan. Appleton-Century 
1942 188p illus $1.75 

Contents: Family of fighters; Plebe at 
West Point; Coming into his own; His 
first assignment; An “observer” with the 
Japanese; Rainbow division; West Point 
from the top; Unhappy years; “The army 
of bewilderment’; Field-Marshall MacAr- 
thur; Miracle-worker of Bataan; The man 
from whom much is expected 


Written for young people 


LENSKI, Lois, 1893- 
Little farm. Oxford 1942 (42)p illus 


75c 

Mr Small turns farmer, and farm routine 
comes to life in pictures and simple text 

Size 7x 7 inches 

“Miss Lenski’s pictures have clarity and 
restfulness, plenty of detail without confu- 
sion and she draws them with a gentle hu- 
mor and understanding of children.” N.Y. 
Times 


MACINTYRE, ELISABETH 
Ambrose Kangaroo; a story that never 


ends. Scribner 1942, (32)p illus $1.50 

Ambrose Kangaroo “grows bored with 
restrictions imposed on him by his mother’s 
pouch and wants to travel alone; so he 
dresses in his finery and embarks on a series 
of adventures, illustrated by amusingly 
drawn, delicately colored pictures. He gets 
into various dilemmas and regrets his dis- 
obedience.” Library journal 

Size: 814x104 inches 

“All the animals are so droll, the dove- 
gray, pink and violet colors so gay and soft, 
and the artist’s affection for little furry 
creatures so evident, that it makes a most 
cosy picture-book for children too young to 
read or even just beginning to be read to.” 
Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


WALDECK, THEODORE J. 1894- 
Jamba the elephant; illus. by Kurt Wiese. 


SONDERGAARD, Mrs ARENSA 


Viking 1942 224p illus $2 My first geography of the Americas; 


The story of Jamba, from the jungle- 
quiet herd of wild elephants thru captivity 
and training, to freedom again, and the final 
struggle of allegiance between man and the 


jungle 


illus. by Fritz Kredel. Little 1942 80p 
illus maps $1.75 

Many illustrations in color and in black 
and white accompany the text of this book 
which describes the land, peoples and re- 


sources of the United States, Canada, Mex- 
ico, Central and South America 
Folio volume 


FOR THE GRADES TARSHIS, Mrs ELIZABETH (KENT) 1913- 
Look at America; illus. by Harold Hay- 

LEAF, MUNRO, 1905- don. McBride 1942 unp illus $2 
War-time handbook for young Americans ; Tells about the mountains and the rivers 
words and pictures by Munro Leaf. of our country, the cities and the farms, 


Stokes 1942 64p illus $1.25 

In pictures and text the author “shows 
what those up to eleven can do to help 
Uncle Sam—by keeping healthy, taking care 
of things, buying stamps, fixing up a shelter 
room, first aid, knowing the neighborhood, 
caring for gardens, destroying ragweed and 
caterpillar nests, collecting —_ ~ good 
neighbors, and so forth.” Kirkus 

“The advice, both as to practical matters 
and to attitude, pointed up by drawings in 
the author's drolly grotesque style, should 
do a lot toward building a generation of 
cooperative democrats.” N.Y. Times 


sports, schools and the people 
Illustrations and text on each page 


TREGARTHEN, ENys, 1851-1923 
Doll who came alive; ed. by Elizabeth 


Yates and illus. by N. S. Unwin. Day 
1942 75p illus $2 


Jane was a Dutch doll, and her mistress, 
eight-year-old Jyd Trewerry, loved her so 
hard that one day Jane blinked her eyes 
and smiled. From then on Jyd had more 
fun with Jane than she'd ever had before 
in her life 

Size 7144 x7 inches 
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—A “WISE” Publication — 


Today’s Outstanding 
Reference Book Value! 








“Its very reasonable price should insure its ready.sale.” * 








100,000 Facts—People—Places—Events 
22,300 Articles—1176 pages—1100 illustrations 
New Maps 


NEW MODERN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Pub. Nov. 1942 $3.95 cloth 


Completely revised—new plates—new type—new material 


price. . .” 


ORDER FROM: 


WM. H. WISE & CO., INC. 


50 West 47th Street, New York City 
or your local dealer 


Up to THE MiNuTe: Bardia—Blitzkrieg—Burma Road—Chemical 
Gardening — Chetniks—Commandos — Corregidor — Cyclotron— 
Dakar—Dunkirk, Battle of—Gestapo—Gliders—Guerillas—Kurusu 
—Kuibyshev — Luftwaffe — MacArthur — Mozhaisk — Nehru — 
Parachute troops—-Palomar telescope—Pearl Harbor, Attack on— 
Plastics—Stroboscope—Sul fanilmide—T ax, Income 1942—Thiamin— 
Timoshenko— Voroshilov— Wake Island—Wavell—Many Others. 


* The published opinion of Subscription Books Bulletin. concerning 
the first edition, which elaborated this statement in these -words, 


“Attractive, well printed .... compiled by the staff of the Eacyclo- 
pedia Americana, but is new. material,.not a condensation. of the 
latter |... interestingly written and clearly presented < . . illustra- 
tions, well drawn ... clearly printed . .. well chosen... a most 


suceessfully condensed small encyclopedia. . | Its very reasonable 
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